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Introduction 


So mucH has been written upon the subject 
of Christian holiness that he who writes any- 
Pe thing more should give his reasons for so doing. 
RO 1. Chief among the reasons which have led 
| to the preparation of the following pages, has 
. been the conviction that the views presented are 
\ greatly needed at the present time in our 
5 S Churches. 
U\ 2. Several years ago I presented a paper upon 
- this subject before a Ministerial Association, and 
_ ~ at the request of that body a limited number of 
“. copies were published in pamphlet form. Since 
Y _that time many requests have been made, asking 
« that the paper be reprinted. Others have been 
~ received, suggesting that the views there pre- 
sented be enlarged, and placed in more perma- 
~ nent form. ; 
_' The pamphlet was not satisfactory to me, and 
>= I have never been willing that it should be re- 
~ printed. The very limited character of the paper 
. did not admit of anything like adequate discus- 
“ sion. It was written in the midst of exciting 
3 
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controversy upon the subject, and in some par- 
ticulars recognized local conditions. The paper 
dwelt too exclusively upon the destructive side 
of the question, and the language, at some 
points, was not that which in after time I should 
have chosen. In writing this book, I have com- 
plied with the requests of many whose judgment 
I respect, and in whose piety I have implicit 
confidence. 

3. At the time of my conversion and connec- 
tion with the Church, I assumed the correctness 
of the teachings upon the subject of entire sanc- 
tification which I then received. I was taught 
that they were Scriptural and according to the 
standards of Methodism. Guided by those who 
received them in a similar way, I was led at two 
different periods of my Christian life to believe 
that I had “experienced the blessing of sanctifi- 
’ understanding by that term, as I did, 
the removal or destruction of what I was in- 
structed to regard as “inbred sin.” That I did 
realize at each of these seasons a gracious uplift 
in spiritual life I shall never doubt. Christ was 
revealed to me and in me as he had not been re- 
vealed before. For weeks following, not a move- 
ment in my nature disturbed the deep calm of 
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my spirit. I could say with another, “I sought 
God in everything, and found him everywhere.” 
That I experienced just what I thought I did, 1 
do not now believe. 

Following upon each of these times of re- 
freshing my emotional fervor subsided. I could 
not tell how or why. With this subsidence of 
religious feeling there came to me the conscious- 
ness that what I had thought exterminated or 
destroyed, still existed in my nature. It seemed 
more easily and steadily controlled, but was 
ready to- respond to objective temptation. The 
degree of my disappointment I can not describe. 
The thought that I had been misled or self- 
deceived in a matter of such sacred importance 
was well-nigh overwhelming. The experience 
had come to me in a rapture of heavenly love. 
It came in response to my prayers and unutter- 
able longings of heart. That it should prove 
unreal, or not what I had in deepest sincerity 
sought, seemed inexplicable and confounding. 

I saw that either my doctrinal theory or my 
experience must be at fault. I was often made 
to know that others were in similar experiences, 
and equally bewildered. I resolved to study the 
New Testament with special reference to this 
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subject. I compared its teachings with those 
of prominent writers upon Christian holiness. 
As a result of this study, my own views upon 
this subject became clearly and satisfactorily 
settled. I am happy, also, to record that, dur- 
ing the same time, there has come to me a cheer- 
fulness in consecration, a steadiness of faith, and 
a constancy in the revelation of Christ to my 
soul, which in former years I had not known. In 
the work of a pastor since that time I have found 
many whose experiences in connection with this 
subject have been similar to my own, and I have 
evidence that the views presented in the follow- 
ing pages have, in the hand of God, been helpful 
to a considerable number of sincere but dis- 
tressed children of God. These are my reasons 
for writing as I have written. 

Throughout the book I have used the terms, 
“holiness,” “entire sanctification,” and “Chris- 
tian perfection,” not in their technical sense, 
but, according to earlier Methodist usage, as 
synonymous terms, all denoting the same spirit- 
ual state—a state of salvation from all sin. 

No literary merit has been sought in this pro- 
duction, and none is claimed. To criticism in 
that line the writer must be allowed to remain 
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indifferent. The work has been written in the 
midst of the engrossing duties of the ministry; 
duties which could not be neglected or made 
secondary. 

It has not been without pain that I have felt 
obliged to call in question some of the teachings 
of brethren whom I highly respect and sincerely 
love. With some of them I have taken sweet 
counsel in other years, and I would now willingly 
sit at their feet. I have sought to controvert 
what I regard as erroneous, without the spirit 
of controversy. I have not knowingly argued 
merely for the mastery. I have written for the 
truth as I understand it. That the book may 
prove a blessing to all who may read it, and 
specially to such as are bewildered in their 
theories and imprisoned in the mysteries of their 
religious feelings, is the prayer with which the 
author commits it to the consideration of its 


readers. 
Lincotn, NEBRASKA, 1898. 
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Sin and Holiness 


Chapter I 
What Sin is Not 


In the light of some systems of religious 
teaching, the interpretation of the term sin is 
vague and indefinite. It is now a cause, and 
then an effect; here an inheritance, there a 
choice; sometimes inevitable, at other times vol- 
untary. Theories which confuse and mystify 
the mind can not effectually promote either con- 
viction of sin or salvation from it. Such a sub- 
ject demands clearness and consistency. In this 
chapter there is, at least, an attempt to be defi- 
nite and consistent upon 

WBHAT SIN IS NOT. 

1. Sin can not be affirmed of the action of the 
body. Strictly speaking, the body does not act; 
it only moves as it is moved upon. It is not 
capable of committing sin; it is not an agent; 
it is only an instrument. (Romans vi, 13.) The 


murderer uses his arm as he does his knife or 
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bludgeon, the arm and the weapons being alike 
irresponsible. Sin can not be truthfully affirmed 
of anything which is compelled to be just what 
it is, and which has no power to do otherwise 
than it does. This absolute causation is true 
of all mere muscular action. The mind moves 
and uses the body, and somewhere in the states 
and operations of the mind sin must be 
located. 

2. Our sin is not the sin of our first parents 
attributed to us. God does not charge the sin of 
ancestors upon their posterity. (Ezekiel xviii.) 
We are in no way responsible for the sin of our ~ 
parents, our grandparents, or our first parents. 
The human mind is incapable of blaming itself 
for any sin to which it has given neither consent 
nor encouragement. It is impossible for us to 
affirm accountability for sin committed by others 
before we were born. Our sin involves the same 
unbelief, the same self-seeking and disobedience 
as did that of our ancestors, but we did not sin 
in their sin. We are not guilty merely because 
they sinned. We may be more guilty than they 
were, but our guilt arises out of our own sin. 
Whatever is our sin, must include action or con- 
sent upon our part. 
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3. The inevitable effects of the sin of the first 
hun:an pair can not properly be termed sin. We 
are no more responsible for the unavoidable con- 
sequences of the sin of Adam than for that sin it- 
self. Without question, the sin of our ancestral 
head brought evil consequences upon the race. 
These consequences touch the bodies and souls 
of men down to the latest born. We are both de- 
prived and depraved as a result. Others of our 
ancestors, less remote than Adam, have, by their 
sin, increased the injury. All this, however, is 
our misfortune, rather than our sin. We can not 
predicate sin of an unavoidable effect. That 
which is absolutely caused, no matter how 
caused, can not be sin. The inevitable effects 
of the first human sin are thus caused; therefore 
they are not sin. 

4. A mere perception of sin, as possible to us, 
is not in itself sin. Sin may be perceived as pos- 
sible, without becoming actual. It is important 
for us to observe that the mind exists in a tri- 
unity of Intellect, Sensibility, and Will. Every 
thoughtful mind is conscious of three corre- 
sponding classes of mental operations-—think- 
ing, feeling, and willing. To the irst we refer 
all such operations as perceiving, knowing, and 
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judging. The second includes the feelings, such 
as sensations, emotions, and desires. To the 
third, we refer all in the nature of intention, pur- 
pose, choice, determination. These distinct 
classes of mental operations include all the phe- 
nomena of the mind. To think, to feel, and to 
will outline all of which the mind is capable. 
Where, in this category of mental operations, 
is the seat of sin? It is clear that sin is not 
merely an intellectual perception. Thinking of 
sin does not necessarily involve sinning. We 
are often compelled to think of what is sinful. 
We see and hear, and are obliged to perceive 
accordingly. The possibility of temptation ex- 
ists by the fact that what is sinful may be made 
to arise, as a thought, in the mind. Jesus him- 
self must have had in his thought all the sin to 
which the devil tempted him, or he could have 
made no reply. Had he not perceived the wick- 
edness suggested by the tempter, he would not 
have been tempted. Thoughts of sin as possible 
do not become actual sin until they are invited, 
accepted, harbored. But inviting, accepting, 
avd hayboring are not operations of the Intelli- 
gence, but of the Will. In this process the In- 
tellect is receptiz'’ only; the Will is voluntary. It 
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should be noted that the phenomena of the In- 
tellect are caused. With objects in given rela- 
tions, the mind can not avoid perceiving them. 
“All the operations of the first two of these 
faculties—namely, Intellect and Sensibility—are 
universally felt and acknowledged to be neces- 
sary and absolutely caused. Present the object 
before the perceptive power (that being volun- 
tarily or necessarily fixed), and the object must 
be perceived as it presents itself. . . . No 
physical. causation is more absolute than that 
which exists between the object and its mental 
results.” 1 If, then, sin can not exist in that 
which is absolutely caused, its seat is not in the 
Intelligence. Thinking of sin, is not necessarily 
sin. | 

5. Sin is not any form of mere feeling. It does 
not consist in operations of the Sensibility. 
Emotions and desires arise unavoidably under 
appropriate conditions. They follow the law of 
necessity, and, whatever their direction, they do 
not constitute sin. So long as the will in no 
degree yields or consents to their suggestion, 
contrary to the idea of duty, there isno sin. Eve 


MEE MEA See oe ee 


* Whedon on the Will, pp. 13, 14. 
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did not sin in perceiving the existence of the 
forbidden fruit; she could not have avoided that. 
God himself had called her attention to it. Nor 
was it sin in her to feel both admiration and 
desire as the result of thus perceiving it. Inno- 
cent though she was, she had no power to pre- 
vent such an emotion and desire. They were 
both natural and sinless, and had she in mind 
gone no farther than emotions and desires, she 
would have remained without sin. Sin, then, is 
not mere mental perception; it is not an emo- 
tion or desire; it is nothing of which it can be 
said that it is absolutely caused.” 


Remarks 


1. We see the error of those who judge of the 
moral and religious condition of themselves and 


\ 

*“These conscious acts or states are separated into 
three broad and general divisions or states of knowledge, 
states of feeling, and states of will. To know, to feel, and 
to choose are the most obviously distinguishable states of 
the soul. These are referred to three faculties, which are 
designated as, The Intellect, The Sensibility, and The Will. 
This threefold division of the powers of the conscious ego 
is now universally adopted by those who accept any divis- 
ion or doctrine of faculties. It has taken the place of the 
twofold division which formerly prevailed, into the under- 
standing and the will; according to which the sensibility, 
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others simply by facts of external conduct. 
They have no other idea of sin than that it con- 
sists in certain outward acts. They regard them- 
selves and others as righteous or wicked, just 
as they have or have not performed certain ex- 
ternal acts. The fact is, that while outward con- 
duct may often indicate moral states, it has no 
moral character itself apart from the voluntary 
states of mind which cause it. It is what is de- 
signed, intended, chosen, willed, which deter- 
mines the moral character of an act. 

2. In the light of this subject the important 
difference is seen between thoughts of evil, and 
evil thoughts. The former may come into the 
mind unbidden, and their evil suggestions may 
be hated and repelled; in such a case they are 
not evil thoughts. Holiness in thought consists 





_ or the soul’s capacity for emotion, was included under the 
will, and the affections, as they were usually called, were 
regarded as phenomena of the will.”—Elements of Initel- 
lectual Science, p. 31. 

“As when we place the object before a fixed mirror, 
the mirror forthwith presents the correspondent image, so 
when we place the object before the fixed intelligence, the 
intelligence forthwith presents the perception. . 
There are the absolute absence and non-existence of any 
alternative or contrary power either in the intellective or 
sensitive nature.”—Whedon on the Will, p. 14. 
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in such an attitude of will as resists all evil sug- 
gestions at once, and directs the mind to other 
objects. When the soul is soiled by evil 
thoughts, it is because the will yields to their 
suggestions, or consents that they shall remain. 

3. We see, also, why many Christians are 
often in distress with reference to their religious 
feelings. Whether they are aware of the fact 
or not, they locate sin in the operations of the 
sensibility. In order to be holy, they suppose 
themselves to be under the necessity of securing 
and maintaining a certain state of the religious 
emotions. Failing in this, they are in bondage 
again to fear. When realizing joyous frames of 
mind, they are wont to think themselves corre- 
spondingly holy; deprived of these, they lose 
faith. With them, emotional fervor is, if not 
the essence, the most important evidence of deep 
piety. They should be taught that the religious 
feelings, apart from the related state of the will, 
possess no moral character whatever. They, like 
the operations of the intellect, follow the rigid 
law of necessity. Certain truths or facts appre- 
hended and believed, corresponding feelings 
naturally arise. That piety which is constantly 
employed in taking care of the religious feel- 
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ings becomes weak, and generally transient. It 
is necessarily superficial. It is to be feared that, 
in not a few minds, consecration and faith stand 
more for certain states of feeling, than for per- 
sonal dedication to God and reliance upon his 


promises. 


Chapter II 
What Sin Is 


In the previous chapter it was shown that sin 
can not be affirmed of mere bodily movement, 
nor of the operations of the intellect and sensi- 
bility. All these come under the law of causa- 
tion, and in themselves possess no moral char- 
acter. This chapter is an effort to show 

WHAT SIN Is. 

1. Sim consists in a wrong state of will relative 

to known obligation. ‘To him that knoweth to 
do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
It is that attitude of the soul in which it refuses 
to accept the known will of God as the law of 
its activity, and makes choice of its own will 
instead. It is voluntary consecration to self- . 
pleasing. It is not desire; it is the consent of 
the will to desire, irrespective of the idea of duty. 
“Then when lust [desire] hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin.”? It is a state in which the — 
soul makes choice of self-seeking, as the law of 





* James iv, 17. * Ibid, i, 15. 
20 
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life. It is the soul-asserting its preference for 
“its own way, instead of the way of duty, as de- 
fined by the apprehended will of God. It is thus 
voluntary transgression of the known law of 
~God.? This is sin, wherever it exists, in all 
beings and in all worlds. 

2. Sin consists in wrong intention. Intention 
gives character to action. In judging of the 
moral quality of our own acts, or of the conduct 
of others, we intuitively justify or condemn ac- 
tions as we approve or condemn the intention 
which brings them forth. It is evident that ex- 
ternal actions may frequently be the same in per- 
sons of opposite moral character. This shows 
that moral quality does not reside in the outward 
behavior. It is also true that similar views and 
convictions are sometimes common to both good 
and bad men. Sensations, desires, sentiments, 
and emotions often exist similarly in the best 
and the worst of men. Not so, however, in the 
ultimate and governing intentions. In these, 
saints and sinners are opposites. It is plain that 
moral character can not reside in that in which 
the good and the bad may be alike. It must 


® 1 John iii, 4. 
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-inhere in that in which these classes essentially 
differ. They do essentially differ in theiz ruling 
intentions. The former choose the will of God; 
the latter their own will. In this supreme, con- 
trolling choice of the mind is the moral char- 
acter. It is impossible for us to attribute sin to 
any one whose intention we at the same time ap- 
prove. It is equally impossible for us to ascribe 
goodness to any one, whatever may be his speech 
or behavior, if at the same time we believe him 
to be selfish and wicked in his intention. 

3. This view accords with the teachings of the 
Scriptures. The king of Assyria made war upon 
Jerusalem. God granted him some degree of 
success for the correction of his unfaithful peo- 
ple. But he at the same time held the Assyrian 
monarch as guilty, because his intention was not 
to benefit Israel, but to further his own ambitious 
schemes. ‘‘Howbeit, he meaneth not so, neither 
doth his heart think so, but it is in his heart to 
destroy, and cut off nations not a few.” * We 
are cautioned against trusting the friendly acts 
of a wicked man, the reason given being that his 
real character is not in his external acts, but in 


“Isaiah x, 7. 
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what he intends—designs. “For as he thinketh — 
[intends or designs] in his heart, so is he.’ 
Offerings for the benefit of the poor, and for the 
support of the gospel, are acceptable to God, 
not because of the amount contributed, but in 
view of the intention which prompted the self- 
sacrifice. “For if there be first a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath not.”® Sin and 
holiness, then, lie in the supreme intention of the 
mind. } 

_ 4. Sin begins before the outward act is per- 
formed. He who purposes that which is sin has 
already sinned. He may find himself unable to 
execute his plans, but he is morally just what he 
would be had he accomplished his designs. The- 
outward act is but the expression of the sin- 
which is already committed in the heart.” If 
the purpose be formed; if the soul has consented 
to the forbidden course, the want of power or 
opportunity to carry out the wicked intention 
is a mere accident in the case. The sin is all 
committed the moment the will yields to the 


sinful suggestion. 





a Erove XXii1, 7: ©3' Cos. vili,, 12." | Matt: x, 28. 
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5. The fact that sin consists in wrong tention 
or choice, does not imply that, in order to sin, men 
must choose sin just because tt is sin. Men do not 
sin for the sake of being sinners. It may be 
doubted if men ever choose sin as an end. On 
the contrary, many fear and dread the conse-_ 
quences of being sinners. But different forms 
of self-gratification are connected with sin, and 
it is this self-gratification which men seek. They 
seek this, not because it is sin, but in spite of the 
fact that it is sin. The known law of God, con- 
victions of duty, the highest interests’ of them- 
selves and others, do not deter them from this 
self-seeking. This constitutes them sinners; for 
sin consists in that voluntary state in which the 
supreme choice of the soul centers upon self- 
pleasing, rather than upon pleasing God, and 
serving the well-being of man. 

6. Every responsible being is, at each moment, 
in an attitude of will which is either right or wrong. 
Every mind capable of affirming of itself obliga- 
tion, constantly intends—chooses—wills. This 
intention may not be at all times the object of 
distinct thought, but the soul has within itself 
its supreme choice. When duty is apprehended 
by the mind, its obligations are either accepted 
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or they are rejected. - There is no possible atti- 
tude of will respecting duty which is neither sin- 
ful nor holy. Choice is made; consent is given, 
either to the law of duty, or to the law of self- 
pleasing irrespective of duty. This world’s teem- 
ing activities are but the efforts of human souls 
to realize what they supremely choose.8 

7- No intelligent being can mix his ruling in- 
tention in such a way that it will be partly right, 
and at the same time partly wrong. Without 
doubt, ultimate intention may be right at one 
time and. wrong at another; but at any given 
moment it is either all right or all wrong. If 





®*“When the will consents to the performance of an 
action, though the act be not done, the Omniscient Deity 
justly considers us as either virtuous or vicious. 
The moral quality does not belong to the external action, 
nor to the resolution to carry that conception into effect. 
It must reside in the intention.”—Wayland’s Moral Science. 

“Universally, the merit and demerit of an agent is as 
his actual choice or intention. . . . However he may 
be judged by beings who have no other way of estimating 
the principles by which he regulates himself than the 
sequents which appear in connection with his volitions, in 
the court of his own conscience, and in the court of all- 
seeing truth and justice, he shall be judged according to 
his choice or intention—according to that which he de- 
termined and aimed to do.”—Tappan. 

“The consequences of an action, whatever they may 
be, do not render it morally either good or bad; the in- 
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the will consents to the law of self-pleasing, irre- 
spective of duty to God and man, it is not only 
wrong, it is wholly wrong. On the other hand, 
when the will stands committed to the law of 
duty, disregarding all selfish considerations, that 
state of will is not only right, it is wholly right. 
Both attitudes of the will, in the same person 
and at the same time, are impossible. Partly to 
choose self-gratification as the law of our activ- 
ity, and partly to accept the will of God as that 
law, involves a contradiction. “No man can _ 
serve two masters.”’® He can serve either of the 
two; he will serve one of the two; he can by no 
possibility serve both at the same time. Sin is 
neither compound nor complex. 





tention is everything. Strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as moral action; nothing but moral intentions.”— 
Cousin. 

“Since, then, the relations between our judgments of 
intentions and moral character are and must be fixed, it 
follows, as a necessary conclusion, that the moral char- 
acter of all acts and states of mind is found in the intention 
alone.”—Mahan’s Moral Philosophy, p. 45. 

“T mean (1) That God’s goodness consists in the per- 
fect rectitude of his eternal will, and not in a want of 
power to do an act of injustice; and (2) That the devil’s 
wickedness consists in the complete perverseness of his 
obstinate will.”—Fletcher’s Works, II, p. 197. 


® Matthew vi, 24. 
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8. Sin is never impersonal; it does not exist in 
the abstract. To conceive of sin as something 
apart from ourselves, is to allow ourselves to 
be seriously misled. Sin is the voluntary state 
of an intelligent being. Your sin is yourself, 
_occupying an unsubmissive attitude towards the 
will of God. It is not something which exists 
along with you, but is no part of you. It is not 
something which God can hate and punish, with- 
out affecting you. In a most real sense, it is 
you. It is not capable of being removed from 
you as a surgeon removes a tumor. It is a vol- 
untary state, to be renounced and forever aban- 
doned. God gives us new hearts, but it is when 
we make to ourselves new hearts.!? 

9. Stricily speaking, sin admits of no plural 
number. Men often speak of their sins, as if they 
_ could be counted. They think themselves guilty 
of few; others of many. They overlook the fact 
that sin is the committal of the will to the law 
of self-seeking, and that, so long as that attitude 
is maintained, it is one and continuously the 
same. Definite acts of sin, whether outward or 
inward, are but expressions of this standing 





” Ezekiel xviii, 31. 
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choice of self-gratification. What impenitent 
men are accustomed to call sins, are but mani- 
festations of one protracted sin—a will at vari- 
ance with the will of God. It is not occasionally 
only that they commit sin; their attitude of 
known disobedience to God is a continual sin. 
They fall asleep at night, and rise in the morning 
“in the same prolonged choice of their own way 
stather than God’s way. They sin all the time till 
they submit themselves to God. 


Remarks 

1. It is often the case that more importance 
is attached to the particular form in which sin 
appears, than to its essential nature. The fact 
is that the particular direction which sin takes 
in any given life, is entirely incidental to its na- 
ture. The immediate consequences of some 
forms of sin are more readily seen than others; 
civil law prohibits crime, and the sentiment in 
society condemns certain vices as specially ab- 
horrent. This is well; but the truth is, that mur- 
der, drunkenness, lechery, profanity, hatred, 
hypocrisy, love of the world, and vaulting am- 
bition, all crime, all vice, all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men, is the outcropping of the 
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same wicked, voluntary choice, by which God 
is rejected, and self-pleasing is made the law of 
the life. The particular direction which any sin- 
ful life may take is determined by a variety of 
circumstances. Constitution, habits of child- 
hood, environments, all have their influence; but 
the sin itself is not an inheritance; it is not a 
necessity of circumstances; it is not one thing 
in One man, and another in another: it is the 
same in all; it is the soul’s own, self-originated 
rebellion against God. 

2. Nor can the guilt of sin be determined by 
the particular way in which it is manifested. 
Vices and crimes are more shocking to the better 
class in society than other forms of sin; they in- 
dicate, on the part of the transgressor, a greater 
degree of hardness and deadness to the feelings 
and sentiments of society; but the personal guilt 
involved in any given case can not be determined 
by these facts. Light grades guilt. He who 
commits his life to the law of self-seeking, while 
capable of knowing most thoroughly and seeing 
most clearly his duty to God and to man, he it 
is who is most guilty in his sin. 

3. This subject teaches us that men may per- — 
form substantially the same outward acts, and 
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yet be opposites in moral character. A Chris- 
tian student may go through all the arrange- 
ments and labors necessary to secure an educa- 
tion, maintaining throughout an unbroken 
intention to glorify God and benefit man. By 
his side there may be another who performs the 
same outward acts, but whose standing intention 
is only to secure position, name, or profit for 
himself. While doing the same things, one is a 
Christian; the other is a sinner. Two farmers 
may plow, and sow, and till, and harvest in the 
same manner, the one with his whole life sur- 
rendered to the will of God, the other equally 
committed to the law of self-seeking. While 
performing the same acts, they are opposites in 
their religious characters. 

4. Men frequently entertain the notion that, 
though they are not Christians, they neverthe- 
less obey God in many respects. This is im- 
possible. Obedience to God does not consist in 
performing a number of acts right in themselves. 
It begins with self-renunciation and submission 
to God. Till then there is not, and can not be 
any true obedience to God. So long as men 
maintain the attitude of self-pleasing, and not 
that of pleasing God, they do not obey him in 
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anything. “The carnal mind is enmity against 
God; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.” !! 

5. It follows, also, that when a soul supremely 
chooses the will of God, and accepts his will 
without mental reservation, he enters upon a 
state of entire obedience to God. So long as his 
choice of God, his intention to please him, is 
‘maintained without intermission—so long he 
obeys God; he ceases to sin. If, under the pres- 
sure of temptation, he wavers in his supreme 
purpose, and falls under the law of self-indul- 
gence, he commits sin. His obedience may thus 
be more or less intermittent. Sin and righteous- 
ness may thus be mingled in the same individual, 
but not in the voluntary states of the same per- 
son at the same time. He who obeys God does, 
for the time being, obey him with all the heart. 

6. In the light of this subject, the enormity 
of sin distinctly appears. It is man insisting 
upon having his own way, despite the authority 
of God and the best interests of his fellow- 
beings. He will not have Christ to reign over 
him. He will be his own master. In this he 
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enthrones his own will in place of the will of 
God. In maintaining this attitude of disobedi- 
ence to God, every impenitent sinner treats him- 
self and his own self-pleasing as of more impor- 
tance than his duty to God and all his obligations 
to his fellow-men. He insists that his will shall 
be first; everything else must stand out of the 
way. No matter what mercies he despises; no 
matter how many besides himself he ruins; his 
own will and way, he insists, shall be the supreme 
affairs, and duty, and God, and heaven, and hell 
may take care of themselves. 

7. This subject shows clearly that sin is not, 
in any proper sense, one and the same as the 
results of sin. It is not denied that the intellect 
and the sensibility both suffer as the result of the 
treason of the will. They take their conditions 
more or less from the state of the will. Sinful 
choice deranges and depraves the whole man. It 
makes still worse all inherited depravity. It de- 
prives the soul of the indwelling Spirit of God, 
without whose presence man is not truly man.. 
The intellect is darkened and prejudiced con- 
cerning spiritual truth; the knowledge of self and 
of God is lost. The sensibility is in disorder and 
unnatural development. The affections are mis- 
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directed, the desires debased, appetite is over- 
grown, and passion is a flame of fire. On the 
spiritual side the emotions are torpid, while to 
the world they kindle at the slightest touch. 
The body does not escape the dire results of 
sin. It is cursed and humbled by this disloyalty 
of the soul to conscience and to God. All this 
degradation results from sin; but it should not 
be confounded with sin itself. This depravity is 
caused, and is not the same as that which causes 
it. Being caused, it comes under the law of 
necessity, and can not be sin. Sin is not caused; 
it is voluntary consent of the will to that which 
is known to be contrary to Divine law, under 
conditions in which opposite action is possible.’ 








2 “When all the voluntary acts and states of a moral 
agent are in all respects what they are required to be, he 
stands perfect and complete in his obedience to the moral 
law, as far as present duty is concerned. No blame at- 
taches to him for any states of the physical system, or 
intelligence, or sensibility, unavoidably existing with vol- 
untary obedience to the universal voice of duty. 
Suppose certain feelings to arise in the mind of an agent 
wholly independent of his will, and in direct opposition 
to its most vigorous efforts. These feelings thus arising 
are not permitted to induce a voluntary act morally wrong, 
but are held in perfect subordination to the moral law. 
Can we, by any possibility, impute guilt to an agent under 
such circumstances? Do we not of necessity suppose his 
virtue to be strong and beautiful, just in proportion to the 
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strength of the feelings held in subjection to the idea of | 
duty? But one answer can be given to this question.”— 
Mahan’s Moral Philosophy, p. I4t. 

“The final and unerring test of sin, then, is not the 
existence of the temptation, but the consent of the will. 
Whenever this consent is given in any degree, then sin 
commences, and the extent of the consent is the measure 
of the degree of sin.” —Methodist Quarterly Review, XXIII, 
p. 588. 

“As all men know that their emotions and desires arise, 
in spite of them, from the fixed relation God has given to 
the inward and outward systems, these mental states can 
indicate not a shadow of agency in man. The removal of 
all distinction, then, between the volitions and the sensi- 
bilities, is an annihilation of all agency. But the true 
psychology, which makes the volitions of the mind its only 
executive power, restores the Godlike faculty of seli- 
action to man.”—Dempster’s Lectures, p. IOTI. 

“When, under proper conditions, the external, exciting 
object is presented, its corresponding appetite or passion 
is necessarily excited, and tends to seek gratification. This 
involuntary and necessary excitement which tends to seek 
its gratification is called lust, and properly constitutes 
temptation. The existence of this excitement, and the con- 
sciousness of its tendency to seek to be gratified, is not sin, 
nor of the nature of sin. Yet it is admitted to contain the 
preliminary conditions which may lead to sin. It is there- 
fore the office of virtue and religion either to restrain 
altogether from indulgence where indulgence is unlawful, 
or to restrain within proper limits where indulgence is 
lawful.”—Methodist Quarterly Review, XXIII, p. 587. 
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Chapter III 


Wesley on the Nature of Sin 


THERE are differences of opinion with regard 
to what John Wesley taught concerning the na- 
ture of sin. Some maintain that upon this sub- 
ject he is self-contradictory; that he sometimes 
strenuously insists upon the voluntary nature of 
sin, and at other times calls that sin which has 
no voluntary element whatever. An explanation 
of this apparent inconsistency has been at- 
tempted by assuming that his views became 
changed, and that the conflict lies between his 
earlier and his more mature thinking. Others 
contend that he taught the existence of two 
kinds of sin,—the one a “voluntary transgression 


. of known law,” and the other a passive existence, 


in no way involving any action or state of the 
will. 

We are not prepared to admit that Wesley 
contradicts himself in this particular; we find no 
evidence that his earlier and his later writings 
present different views upon this subject, nor do 


we believe that he can be justly charged with 
35 ‘ 
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teaching two different kinds of sin. We think 
his apparent inconsistency at this point lies in 
the psychological system which he adopted, and 
that, when proper allowance is made for a funda- 
mental error in that, Wesley is neither self-con- 
tradictory nor a teacher of guiltless sin. On 
this subject we remark: 

1. The following quotations from the writ- 
ings of Wesley embody a definition of sin which, 
in one form or another, very frequently appears 
as his idea of the nature of sin, and in many more 
instances, in which no formal definition is at- 
tempted, the same view in substance is neces- 
sarily implied: 

“But is voluntary transgression of a known 
law a proper definition of sin? I think it is, of 
all such sin as is imputed to our condemnation. 
And it is a definition which has passed uncen- 
sured in the Church for at least fifteen hundred 
years.” } 

“Nothing is sin, strictly speaking, but a vol- 
untary transgression of a known law of God.‘ 
Therefore, every voluntary breach of the law of 
love is sin, and nothing else, if we speak prop- 
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erly. To strain the matter further is only to 
make way for Calvinism.” 2 

“Voluntary humility, calling every defect a 
sin, is not well-pleasing to God. Sin, properly 
speaking, is neither more nor less than a volun- 
tary transgression of a known Jaw of God.” ® 3 

“Nor doth he sin by infirmities, whether in 
act, word, or thought; for his infirmities have no 
concurrence of his will, and without this, they 
are not properly sins.”’ * 

2. It will be readily seen that, in these quota- 
tions, sin is made to consist in certain states of 
the will. Voluntariness is insisted upon as neces- 
sarily involved in whatever can be properly called 
sin. According to these Wesleyan definitions, 
sin is neither a defect nor an effect; it does not 
consist in any passive state; it is nothing which 
has come upon us as the result of the sin of 
others; it is our own voluntary activity. It is 
the will consenting, concurring, choosing, in a 
manner contrary to the known law of God. 
Wesley specifically states that, to apply the term 
sin to anything else, is to use the word im- 


properly. 
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3. These quotations cover thirty-five years of 
Wesley’s ministry, down to 1773, and he con- 
tinued to repeat the same definition of sin to at 
least within six years of his death. With him it 
constituted a standard definition. The suppo- 
sition that he changed his views upon this sub- 
ject is without a shadow of evidence. It is true 
that Wesley found occasion to change his views 
upon various topics, and he made no secret of 
the fact. He was too thoughtful to be able to 
maintain a precise identity of opinions through 
a long series of years. When further light con- 
vinced him that he was in error, he made haste 
to correct himself. But he nowhere intimates 
that he had changed his views concerning the 
nature of sin. He defined sin as a “voluntary 


’ 


transgression of known law’ more than twenty 
years before he wrote the sermon on “Sin in Be- 
lievers,” and he continued to define it in the same 
way more than twenty years after that sermon 
was written.5 

4. The classification of mental faculties or 
states as intellect, sensibility, and will, now so uni- 


versally accepted, was not developed in Wesley’s 
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day. The current system of mental science at 
that time included all the powers of the mind 
under the understanding and the will. By this 
classification of the mental faculties, ‘the sensi- 
bility, or the soul’s capacity for emotion, was in- 
cluded under the will; and the affections, as they 
were usually called, were regarded as phenomena 
of the will.” ® This was the system of Edwards. 
We know that Wesley read Edwards, and that 
he gave battle over his doctrine of necessity, but 
he adopted the fundamental error in Edwards’ 
Mental Philosophy. The following quotations 
will show the sameness of their psychological 
systems. Edwards says: 

“God has endued the soul with two faculties. 
One is that by which it is capable of perception 
and speculation, or by which it discerns, and 
views, and judges of things; which is called the 
Understanding. The other faculty is that by 
which the soul does not merely perceive and 
view things, but is some way inclined to them, 
or is disinclined or averse from them. 

This faculty is called by various names; it is 
sometimes called the inclination; and as it has 


a 
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respect to the actions that are determined and 
governed by it, is called the Will.” 7 

After stating that man was given understand- 
ing by his Creator, Wesley says: “He was endued 
also with a will, with various affections (which 
are only the will exerting itself various ways), 
that he might love, desire, and delight in that 
which is good; otherwise his understanding had 
been to no purpose. He was also endued with 
liberty; a power of choosing what was good, and 
refusing what was not so.’ § 

“And according to our judgments are our 
passions; our love and hate, joy and sorrow, de- 
sire and fear, with their innumerable combina- 
tions. Now, all these passions together are the 
will, variously modified; and all actions flowing 
from the will are voluntary actions; conse- 
quently they are good or evil, which otherwise 
they could not be.” ® 

Theological views are more or less shaped 
by accepted theories in philosophy. Even those 
who deny that they have any philosophical sys- 
tem, go on like others interpreting Scripture 
and formulating doctrines in keeping with cer- 
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tain philosophical ideas. Wesley’s philosophy 
appears in his doctrine of sin. Along with Ed- 
wards, he held the twofold classification of the 
mental powers. Both writers treated the sensi- 
bility and the will as one and the same, con- 
founding the operations of both. Edwards 
injected his philosophy into his theology by plac- 
ing the will, along with the sensibility, under 
the law of necessity. Wesley rejected necessity, 
and taking the other alternative, placed the sen- 
sibility along with the will under the law of “lib- 
erty.” He, in fact, affirmed voluntariness of the 
sensibility. Though he repudiated the necessi- 
tarianism of Edwards, he did not answer it as 
Mahan, and Bledsoe, and Whedon have since 
done, by predicating freedom of the will only, 
and necessity of the intellect and sensibility. 
His philosophy had not the advantage of these 
distinctions. He cut his way out of the neces- 
sitarian meshes of Edwards by postulating “lib- 
erty as a distinct property of the soul, capable 
of being exerted with regard to all the faculties 
of the soul, as well as all the motions of the 
body.” 1° Having thus asserted freedom of the 
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mixed phenomena of the sensibility and will, 
he was led logically to affirm that they were 
either sinful or holy. It was thus that he could 
declare that sin might exist where it did not 
reign, and yet define sin as “a voluntary trans- 
gression of known law,” without a thought of 
being inconsistent with himself. “Inbred sin,” 
in the light of his philosophy, was the “will 
exerting itself” sinfully. Holding on to the idea 
that the element of liberty was somehow in the 
sensibility, sin might be there; for sin might be 
wherever there was voluntariness. Those who 
now talk of “inbred sin,” with the proper distinc- 
tions in mental operations in their thought, may 
easily use the very words of Wesley, and at the 
same time mean what he never meant. They 
may affirm that to be sin which we know comes 
under the law of necessity, while he declared that 
alone to be sin which he regarded as contain- 
ing a voluntary element. And they may thus 
quote his words to prove two kinds of sin, while 
he really taught but one. He used the terms, 
“inbred sin” and “inward sin,” interchangeably. 
The term “inbred sin,” as now commonly used, 
is made synonymous with what is denominated 
“Adamic sin”’—“birth sin’—from which all 
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action of the will is understood to be excluded. 
With Wesley, inward sin was sin committed in 
the heart, though not necessarily expressed in 
outward action; it was voluntary sin. 

5. When Wesley tells us specifically what 
he means by “inbred sin,” he generally names 
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some or all of the following: “anger,” “envy,” 
“pride,” “self-will.” But do these contain no 
voluntary element? As well say this of mur- 
der and gluttony. If a mere feeling of anger 
receives not a moment’s “concurrence of the 
will,” and leads to no purpose or act contrary 
to love, Wesley would say that it is not sin. 
On the contrary, if the will does yield to the 
impulse, it becomes voluntary sin. And what 
is envy but a wicked choice that another may 
be abased that self may be exalted? Pride is 
the soul choosing to be esteemed and treated 
as better, or in some way superior to what it 
knows itself to be. It may be inward or out- 
ward; it is the same expressed or unexpressed. 
And is self-will inbred? Can any one doubt 
its voluntariness? All these forms of sin which 
Wesley names as illustrating what he means 
by “inbred sin,” or “inward sin,” involve a sin- 
ful attitude of the will. They are no peculiar 
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kind of sin; they are not more “roots of sin,” 


2 


“seeds of sin,’ “remains of sin,” than other 
forms of sin. They are simply sin, and essen- 
tially like all sin. 

6. A similar view should be taken of Wes- 
ley’s sermon on “Sin in Believers.” Quotations 
from that discourse are often presented for the 
purpose of showing that he taught the doctrine 
of two kinds of sin: the one active and voluntary; 
the other passive, and involving no wrong state 
of the will. 

Such an interpretation of Wesley’s words 
should not pass unchallenged. In that much 
misinterpreted sermon, the term “inbred sin” 
is not so much as named. The term “original 
sin” is used once, and that once in a quotation 
from the ninth article of the Church of England, 
and the term “being of sin” appears but in a 
single instance. The expression most frequently 
used to designate what he describes as sin in be- 
lievers, is “inward sin,” and this stands opposed 
to outward sin. He names “pride, self-will, and 
unbelief,” by way of specifications. He describes 
it as “a will not wholly resigned to the will of 
God.” He identifies it as that sin which was 
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charged upon the angel of the Church at Eph- 
esus, when he had lost his first love. He calls 
this “real sin which God saw in his heart, of 
which accordingly he is exhorted to repent.” 14 
Did Wesley mean, by “a will not wholly resigned 
to the will of God,” a kind of sin which involved 
no wrong state of the will? Did he mean by 
“unbelief,” some passive existence in the heart, 
including no voluntary element? Did he mean 
by “a real sin which God saw in the heart” of 
the unfaithful pastor at Ephesus, and which 
called for immediate repentance, only an inher- 
ited effect of Adamic transgression? If it be 
true that, according to the accepted classification 
of mental operations, pride, envy, and even un- 
belief, may exist as mere feeling, involving no 
action of the will, Wesley did not so understand 
it. His psychology merged the feelings in the 
will, and attached a voluntary element to the 
mixed phenomena. It was this voluntary char- 
acter which, in his thought, carried with it the 
idea of sin. To reject Wesley’s psychology, and 
yet appeal to his sermon on “Sin in Believers” 
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as evidence that he taught two kinds of sin, act- 
ive and passive, is to quote his words, and at the 
same time to misquote his ideas. 

7. The same may be said of Wesley’s sermon 
on “Repentance of Believers,” from which quo- 
tations are frequently made with the design of 
proving that he taught a twofold character of 
sin; in part active and voluntary, and in other 
part passive and inherited. The sin there por- 
trayed as “remaining in believers,” is sin in view 
of which repentance is required. This repentance 
is declared to be necessary to “our continuance 
and growth in grace.” Guilt is* predicated of 
this sin, and, in view of it, believers are taught 
to regard themselves as “guilty, helpless sin- 
ners.” Several forms of this sin are mentioned; 
such as, “a will contrary to the will of God,” 
“jealousies and evil surmisings,” “love of the 
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world,” “covetousness,” “wrong intention,” not 
acting “wholly to do the will of God,” “evil 
shame,” “uncharitable conversation,’ 1! etc. 
Can any man believe that Wesley was, in this 
sermon, describing sin which he regarded as 


involving no concurrence of the will? Is there 
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anything in the sin here named more inbred or 
Adarnic than there is in all sin? Wesley is par- 
ticular to state that the sin of which he speaks 
is that into which believers will fall, “if they do 
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not continually watch and pray.’’ Was he warn- 
ing his people, lest they should fall into Adamic 
sin? He states that those who are justified find 
this sin in themselves “at times.” 

This sermon teaches that, subsequent to their 
justification, believers do commit more or less 
sin, and that, for that reason, they should repent. 
It sets forth the privilege of every believer in 
Christ as salvation from all sin. “He saveth 
thee from all condemnation, by his blood con- 
tinually applied. Thus it‘is that we continue in 
a justified state.” 1* 

It seems amazing that this sermon should 
have been so often referred to as proof that Wes- 
ley taught the existence of sin which possessed 
no voluntary character. It is true that three 
times he speaks of it as “inbred sin,’ and once 
as “indwelling sin;’ but throughout the entire 
discourse he affirms of it all the characteristics 
of voluntary sin. He says that it is “willing 
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something because it is pleasing to nature, which 
is not pleasing to God.” It is to “sink again 
into foolish and low desires.’ It is doing that 
which is “known to be not for the glory of God.” 
It is “seeking to please ourselves as much, if not 
more than to please God.” The character drawn 
in this discourse is that of a weak believer, whose 
consecration is intermittent, who yields to temp- 
tation, and who “frequently finds his will exalt- 
ing itself against the will of God.’ There is 
no sin described here which does not necessarily 
imply a voluntary sinner. In this sermon, Wes- 
ley shows that Christians should “earnestly re- 
pent, and become heartily sorry for all their mis- 
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doings;” that they should humble themselves 
before God in view of their want of steadfast- 
ness, and their failure to maintain a single eye. 
He encourages them to expect in Christ con- 
tinued salvation from sin, and admonishes them 
that, though it is the gift of God, it is not “given 
all at once, as if they had a stock laid up for 
many years, but from moment to moment.” !* 


8. During the years of controversy in the 
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Methodist societies over the subject of sanctifica- 
tion. Wesley again and again defended his doc- 
trine of salvation from all sin against the attacks 
of his opponents, by showing that they included 
in their notions of sin what he did not; that he 
meant by sin a voluntary transgression of known 


law. To this definition he uniformly adhered. 


Chapter IV 
The Doctrine of “Inbred Sin’’ 


By a class of able and worthy preachers and 
writers we are taught that, though sin may be 
properly defined as voluntary transgression ofé 
known law, still there is another kind of sin; 
another kind in the sense that it is not voluntary e 
transgression, and does not consist in either acts 
or states of the will. They designate this sin as 
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“inbred sin,” “birth sin,” “original sin,” “Adamic 


sin,’ etc.; meaning by these terms such of the 
effects of ancestral sin as are inherited, and now 
experienced in the tendencies of our depraved 
natures. We are told that this sin is “inbred,” 
because it is transmitted from the first human a. 
pair, through intermediate parentage, down to 
the last born of the race. 
The fact that the sin of our progenitors has 
‘brought evil effects upon their posterity, is read- 
ily admitted. We are a sin-struck race. =But, 
sad as these effects are, are they in any proper 
sense sim? Can that be our sin which is upon us 
by unavoidable inheritance? 
50 
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We are not objecting to the use of terms 
merely. Any terms are good enough when so 
used as to convey correct ideas; but to use the 
terms “inbred sin,” “birth sin,” etc., with the dis- 
tinct affrmation that they mean not personal, 
voluntary sin, but the effects of parental sin, and 
then to read into them the very qualities and 
consequences of voluntary sin, is certainly mis- 
leading. On this subject we offer the following 
remarks: 

1. The indefiniteness and confusion of thought 
which appear in efforts to maintain this theory of 
sin are at least very noticeable. This can not be 
attributed to the want of ability on the part of 
those who advocate this view. The fact indi- 
cates rather that there are serious difficulties in 
the theory itself. An eminent writer, who sup- 
ports the doctrine that sin, in one kind, may be 
inherited and inbred, says: 

“Every effort I have made to define clearly 
to my own mind precisely what is meant by sin 
in believers, has deepened the conviction that 
the subject is one of manifold difficulty, and 
about which there is great confusedness_ of 
thought. I find evidences of obscurity in all the 
writings about it. The most eminent divines are 
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not clear. . . . Possibly it belongs to that 
class of occult subjects which refuse to be 
brought into the categories of clear thought.” * 

But is it not at once strange and significant 
that such “manifold difficulty” and dense “ob- 
scurity” should hang over a subject which is 
regarded as eminently practical and vitally im- 
portant? Is there in this no suggestion of pos- 
sible error in the theory itself? Why is it that 
“the most eminent divines” are unable suffi- 
ciently to penetrate this “occult subject,” to give 
us any clear definition of this “sin in believers?” 

2. As illustrative of the “confusedness of 
thought”’ which this distinguished author dis- 
covers in writings upon this subject, take the 
words and phrases most commonly used to denote 
what is termed “inbred sin,” in distinction from 
voluntary transgression. ‘To those already men- 
tioned, we may add the following: “Roots of 
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sin,” “seeds of sin,” “indwelling sin,” “remains 
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tendency to sin,” “inbeing of sin,” “the 
sin principle,” “remains of the carnal mind,” 
“carnality,” “fallen nature,” “rudiments of the 
carnal mind,” “passive principle of sin,” “the evil 


of sin, 
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principle.” These are the terms most frequently 
used by those who maintain the doctrine of in- 
herited sin to designate what is held to be this 
“sin in believers.” And what is there defined, 
or explained, or made clear by them all? The 
question still returns, with all its “manifold diffi- 
culty,” What is sin in believers? What is “in- 
bred sin?” 

3. It should be noted, also, that in all this list of 
descriptive definitions of what is said to be inbred 
sin, there is not a term or phrase which is ever used 
im the.Bible. There are words used which are 
found in the Scriptures, but they are not found 
in the combinations here given. ‘The word sin 
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often occurs in the Bible, but “inbred sin,” ‘‘re- 
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mains of sin,” “inbeing of sin,” “sin principle,” 
etc., are terms quite unknown to the Word of 
God. The term “carnal mind” is used by Paul; 
but he says nothing about the “remains of the 
carnal mind.” Possibly the reason is given in 
the remark of Adam Clarke, when he says that 
the word carnal, in the New Testament, is “al- 
ways used with respect to the unregenerate.” ? 
We do not object to the use of terms merely 
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because they are not found in the Bible; but it 
can not be otherwise than significant that a doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, held to be so vitally con- 
nected with Christian experience, and by many 
good men taught as an essential truth in per- 
sonal religion, should be uniformly named, 
stated, and defined in terms not found in the 
language of the Scriptures, but apparently 
coined for the purpose of expressing the doc- 
trinal idea. This is certainly not the case with 
other doctrines relative to salvation. 

4. The “confusedness of thought” upon this sub- 
ject seems rather increased than diminished when 
we come upon the explanations which are given, in 
connection with these terms, by those who main- 
tain that sin can be properly affirmed of passive 
as well as of voluntary states. “Remains of sin” 
would seem to indicate that some sin had been 
taken away from a believer, and that other some 
of the same kind of sin remained untaken away. 
But a writer who uses this term frequently, tells 
us that “inbred sin is a unit, a simple evil prin- 
ciple, and can not be divided or subdivided, and 
removed in parts.”* The writer of several 
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books in which this subject is discussed at 
leigth, says: “When inbred sin goes, it all goes; 
when it stays, it all stays.” We are taught that 
inbred sin in believers is sin “without either guilt 
or power;” but that “it is loathsome to God,” 
and that it “unfits the soul for heaven.’”’ We are 
told that it is “an effect of sin, and so called 
sin.” * That is, it is called sin, not because it is 
sin, but because it is the effect of sin. And is 
the effect one and the same with the cause? 
Again, we are taught that this “inbred sin” con- 
sists in a “tendency to sin.’ But is tendency to 
sin the same as sin itself? Tendency to sin may 
be temptation; but if there is meaning in words, 
it should be distinguished from the sin to which 
it is a tendency. We are also told that this sin 
consists in “controlled tendencies to sin,” but 
that it is also the impulse which “struggles 
mightily for the mastery,” and “prevails against 
us at times.’”’ And it is maintained that “Chris- 
tians may and do live many years accepted of 
God, while their inbred sin is not removed;” but 
that this sin “makes daily work for repentance,” 
and that its removal is “necessary to continued 
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justification.”” An esteemed author writes: “In- 
bred sin is a carnal principle or root remaining 
in the unsanctified heart, sending up sprouts of 
bitterness which cling to the desires and appe- 
ties. ® 

If we can understand this sentence, it locates 
what the author calls “inbred sin’ outside of all 
possible phenomena of mind. It sends up some- 
thing which somehow comes in contact with the 
sensibility, and is therefore two steps at least 
away from the operations of the mind. Into this 
unexplored region, unknown to either theology 
or philosophy, we are taught to look, in order to 
find sin in believers. We are not disposed to at- . 
tribute this confusion of thought so much to 
the writer as to his theory. Failing to locate 
sin wholly in the voluntary operations of the 
mind, and pressed by the fact that all the move- 
ments of the sensibility take place under the law 
of absolute causation, and hence, in themselves, 
possess no moral character, the logic of his 
theory compelled him to posit “inbred sin” quite 
beyond the field of mental operations. But what 
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of the theory of sin which demands such des- 
perate leaps into the unknown and unknowable? 

5. When those who maintain the theory in ques- 
tion specify any operation or condition of the mind, 
as showing the fact of inbred sin in believers, they 
generally, if not invariably, name that which is in 
reality voluntary sin. It has already been shown 
that the anger, pride, envy, and self-will, which 
Wesley names as belonging in “inbred sin,” are 
really inward sinning, and that he so understood 
them. Rutherford tells us that “inbred sin is 
unbelief, pride, anger, peevishness, murmuring, 
sinful self-love, foolish desires, and undue attach- 
ments to persons and things.” ® And are these 
the ingredients of sin which has neither guilt nor 
power? What more involves the will than un- 
belief and pride? Is there no voluntary element 
in peevishness, murmuring, and sinful self-love? 
Are they not forbidden as sins against God? An 
eminent writer, who maintains the theory of both 
voluntary and passive sin, hesitates at this point, 
and seems, on the whole, to conclude that what- 
ever can be called sinful must possess a volun- 
tary character. “Let it be remembered,” he 
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says, “we are now speaking particularly of in- 
bred sin—sins of the heart; or, if any prefer the 
term, evils of the heart.” 7 And again: “A moral 
defect differs from a natural one in this, that the 
one is voluntary, the other is constitutional; the 
one is sinful, the other is blameless.” ® Inbred 
sin, then, according to so much of this author’s 
book, consists in sins of the heart, and only those 
defects are moral and sinful which are, in their 
nature, voluntary, as opposed to that which is 
unavoidable. 

6. The evil effects of ancestral sin are not con- 
fined to “‘the desires, appetites, and passions ;” they 
touch the whole man. They exist in the condition 
of the intelligence as well as in that of the sensi- 
bility. lf the fact that something is the effect 
of sin makes that something also sin, then all 
the effects of sin are themselves sin. All that is 
abnormal in the intelligence, or different from 
what it would have been had the race not known 
sin, must stand in the category of inbred sin. 
It is true that those who maintain the theory 
under consideration do not admit that the ef- 
fects of ancestral sin, as those effects exist in the 
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intellect of the race, are to be included in inbred 
sin; but in this they are untrue to the logic of 
their theory. If some of the effects of Adamic 
sin are for that reason sin, then all the effects of 
ancestral sin must, for that same reason, be also 
sin. Why not? They are all the same in their 
relations to parental sin; they are the effects of 
sin. They all sustain the same relation to our- 
selves; they are inherited. To be consistent, 
therefore, this theory must include in its inbred 
sin all mental defects which have come upon us 
as the result of the sin of others,—a treacherous 
memory, a misleading imagination, and all forms 
whatsoever of infirmity and impotency of mind. 
7. Further, the effects-of ancestral sin are not 
confined to the mind; they are upon the bodies as 
well as the souls of the race. Under the law of 
,transmission, infirmities and diseases of various 
kinds move down the current of human blood; 
sickness, pain, disability, and incapacity appear 
as effects of the sin of ancestors. To deny that 
these physical results of preceding sin are them- 
selves also sin, is to deny that anything is sin 
because of its relation to Adamic or ancestral 
sin. This, in one way, concedes the whole ques- 
tion. It admits that the effects of parental sin, 
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near or remote, are not, for that reason, properly 
called sin. It is an admission that a voluntary 
element must enter into whatever can be called 
sin. . 

Will it be said that the effects of ancestral sin 
are sin only so far as provision is made for their 
removal, and that they become sin in us by a 
refusal on our part to accept the offer of salva- 
tion from them? This concedes the point at 
issue in another way. (1) It admits that the 
effects of ancestral sin, as they have come upon 
us, are not in themselves sin. (2) It allows that 
these effects can become sin in those only who 
come to know their privilege to be saved from 
them. (3) It concedes that all that.is sin in the 
case consists in the voluntary neglect or refusal 
to accept a known offer of salvation. This would 
be sin committed, not sin inherited. It makes sin 
in believers, just like all other sin, wholly volun- 
tary in its nature. 

8. The theory under consideration affirms sin of 
responsible beings, and yet denies that this sin in 
itself involves guilt. Those who maintain the 
theory of passive sin are compelled to admit the 
notion of sin without guilt. They do not claim 
that we all sinned in Adam, and that we deserve 
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damnation for what others did long before we 
were born; reason and conscience recoil at the 
monstrous dogma. The human mind seems ut- 
terly unable to affirm personal guilt because of 
the sins of ancestors, and equally unable to con- 
demn itself because of their unavoidable effects. 
lf the inevitable effects of Adamic sin are sin, 
they are certainly guiltless sin. But where in 
the Bible do we find the doctrine of sin without 
guilt? Throughout the Scriptures the ideas of 
sin and guilt include and involve each other. 
Degrees of guilt may be determined by different 
measures of light; but the fact of guilt and lia- 
bility to penalty inhere in all which the Bible 
calls sin. 
A scholarly author who defends the theory 
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of “inbred sin,” in a recent work, says: “John’s 
doctrine of sin is more clear-cut and less hazy 
than Paul’s, because it always means one thing, 
lawlessness active, voluntary, and responsible. 

With John sin always entails guilt. It 
is never guiltless tendency.”® And again he 
says: “It is to be greatly doubted whether John 


applies so strong a term as sin to these involun- 
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tary defects; for they lack the voluntary ele- 
ment, and do not entail guilt. St. John knows 
no guiltless sin.” 1° 

We are happy to accept the “clear-cut” defi- 
nition of sin always given by St. John, in which 
he declares sin to be “active, voluntary, and 
responsible,” and we must think that all the 
haziness which the esteemed author discovers 
in the doctrine of Paul results from reading into 
his teachings what is not really there. And what 
are we to make of the fact that “St. John knows 
no guiltless sin?” If he knows no guiltless sin, 
he certainly knows no sin which consists in the 
inevitable effects of the sin of Adam. And if this 
doctrine of inbred sin in believers constitutes 
such an important fact in Christian teaching as 
some would maintain, how came John to omit it 
altogether in his writings? The writer alluded 
to, explains this singular fact by stating that 
“John contemplates sin in the light of the law; 
Paul in the light of experience.” 1! But did not 
John write from the standpoint of experience 
equally with Paul? And did not Paul discuss 
sin in its relations to law? Such an explanation 
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is, to say the least, very unsatisfactory. We pre- 
fer 10 say that Paul and John agree in teaching 
that there is no guiltless sin. 

The fact that that is not sin which does not 
involve guilt, appears to be inadvertently con- 
ceded in a work already named; a work in which 
the doctrine of “inbred sin” is carefully main- 
tained. In arguing that salvation from all sin 
is required, the writer says: “If entire freedom 
from sin is not required, then some sin may be 
allowed innocently, without guilt; for it is con- 
trary to no requirement, the transgression of no 
law, and can not therefore involve guilt or 
crime; but, then, it is not sin at all.” 12 The logic 
of this quotation is simply this: whatever is not 
the transgression of law does not involve guilt, 
and whatever does not involve guilt is not sin at 
all. So let it be. 

9. The theory of “inbred sin” before us, involves 
the absurdity of affirming the existence of sin where 
there is no sinner. It maintains that “inbred sin” 
exists in infant children, and yet it is not claimed 
that these children are sinners. This same “in- 
bred sin,” it is maintained, exists in Christian 
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believers, though they may be living in a justified 
and regenerated state, and are therefore not, in 
the Scripture sense, sinners. But where in the 
Bible do we find this sin in the abstract? Where 
is this sin existent and possessed, but which does 
not imply a sinner? Where this artificial dis- 
tinction between being in sin, and sin being in 
us? When sin is affirmed in the Bible, it is in 
the concrete. It is joined with a sinner; i is 
the act or state of a sinner. 

10. This theory is sadly embarrassed when tt 
attempts to deal with the question of infant salva- 
tion. It maintains that “inbred sin” exists in 
children, previous to accountability, in such a 
sense that they are unfitted for heaven; that, in 
the cases of those children who die in infancy, a 
work of the Holy Spirit is wrought in them, at 
or near death, by which their “birth sin” is re- 
moved, and they are thus prepared to enter 
heaven; but that, in the cases of children who 
continue to live, God allows their “inbred sin” 
to remain. 

Now, we venture to say that there is not a 
line in the Word of God which teaches that in- 
fants need the removal of “inbred sin” in order 
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to their entrance into heaven. Nor is there one 
intimation that any such work of removal is ever 
wrought in dying children, or that the Holy. 
Spirit does a work in children who die, which 
he does not do in those who live. This supposed 
removal of “inbred sin” from the child must 
take place, of course, without any action or ful- 
filled conditions on his part. It must be a matter 
wholly depending upon the will of God. Does 
God will the removal of “inbred sin” from infant 
children at their death, but wills that it shall re- 
main in them from their birth to their death? Is 
it his will that it should be taken away from chil- 
dren who die, but his will that it should remain 
in all those who live? It would seem impossible 
for persons to accept these conclusions except 
at the extortionate demands of a theory. It is 
true, these conclusions are required by the doc- 
trine that sin is inherited and inbred, just as the 
notion of infant damnation is demanded as a 
necessary complement of the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election and reprobation. As we under- 
stand the New Testament, all infant children, 
living or dying, are in a state of initial salvation; 


they are from their birth members of the king- 
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dom of God.12 With the notion of inherited 
sin assumed, it is no wonder that a distinguished 
professor in one of our theological schools should 
have said concerning infant salvation: “I frankly 
concede the profound mystery, and as frankly 
admit I have no light to give. Nor have I been 
able to receive light from others. The fact of 
infant salvation, in case of death, I do not ques- 
tion. But its philosophy is a mystery as yet 
without solution.” 14 

11. This theory 1s equally embarrassed when 
the question 1s raised as to the final salvation of 
justified and regenerated souls who die before re- 
ceiving the removal of “inbred sin.” According 
to this theory, they are not fitted for heaven; 
they can not go there in unfitness. What be- 
comes of them? They are children of God, and 
will not be banished from his presence, and, ac- 
cording to this theory, they can not take their 
“inbred sin” with them into heaven. Do they 
go to heaven? If so, how do they get rid of 
their “inbred sin?” At this gigantic difficulty 
the defenders of this theory have labored dili- 
gently, though very ineffectually. 
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Some are logically consistent with themselves, 
ana frankly teach that to such as do not seek 
and obtain the removal of their “inbred sin” 
previous to death, there will be no admission to 
heaven. It can not be denied that this is en- 
tirely consistent with the theory. ‘Without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord,’ ?° is quoted 
as referring, not to the holy character and life 
belonging to all true Christians, but as proving 
that the specific removal of “inbred sin” must 
be experienced subsequent to regeneration, in 
order to an entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 

Others maintain that all true Christians do 
experience this removal of the “inbeing of sin” 
at or near death, but that with the many it is 
at an hour or moment so late that no evidence 
can come back to us. And so we are called 
upon to accept, as a solution of this difficulty, 
a supposition supported by no evidence, and 
confessedly incapable of proof. 

One of the ablest advocates of this view at- 
tempts to cut this knot, so difficult to untie, by 
gravely stating that God will not allow any truly 
regenerated soul to leave the world until his in- 
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bred sin is removed. He calls this “answering 
the question by destroying it.”*® On the con- 
trary, it neither answers the question nor de- 
stroys it. It simply expresses the opinion of an 
able and good man, unsupported by any evi- 
dence whatever. It graciously bows at the diffi- 
culty, and passes by on the other side. 

In a recent book, purporting to be a reply 
to the work of Dr. Mudge on “Growth in Holi- 
ness,” we are told that “our dear children dying 
in infancy,” though “they inherit an evil nature,” 
“without any condition on their part, or on the 
part of their parents, or on the part of any priest- 
hood of an earthly character, are saved,” and 
then the writer adds: “Just so with God’s own 
children; if they are justified, if they are regener- 
ated, if they are in Christ—as all childhood is— 
they are saved; the work is cut off in righteous- 
ness, and they enter. their heavenly home.” 
A little farther on, the writer says: “There is only 
one drawback to this in our mental concepts; 
that is, where depravity is known to exist— 
where the possibility of its removal is revealed 
to the mind, by whatever means, and is not em-- 
SN eee 
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braced—there is more or less of responsibility. 
How far it may extend, to what length it may 
go, I can not tell. But I would say that, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, no one is ever 
condemned, or lost, simply for the existence of 
carnality or depravity.” 17 

Several things in these quotations are sug- 
gestive of the embarrassment of this theory, 
when attempting to meet the question concern- 
ing the final salvation of those believers who 
have not, previous to death, received this spe- 
cific removal of their “inbred sin.” 

(1) It is stated that this class of Christians are 
saved from their “carnality,” as dying infants are 
saved, “without any condition on their part.” Of 
course, no proof of this is presented; there is 
none to present. It is, however, a “working 
hypothesis” which makes room for the theory 
that a specific removal of the effects of Adamic 
sin is a condition of eternal salvation. 

Bishop Foster takes quite a different view. 
He says: “The case of infants can not be analo- 
gous in any respect to that of adult believers. 

How far what is done for believers in 
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death is without their concurrence we can not 
know, nor can we assume that their case is not 
exceptional.” 18 He says that, “If we knew pre- 
cisely what the depravity is, we should be better 
able to speak of the cure.” 1° 

(2) The writer of the “Manual” thinks that 
“no one is ever condemned, or lost, simply for 
the existence of carnality or depravity;” and yet, 
according to his theory, this carnality or de- 
pravity is sin, and must be removed from the 
soul in order to final salvation. This judgment, 
however, he bases upon “the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief.” 

(3) Note also that the sin for which he makes 
men responsible, and which alone brings con- 
demnation or endangers ultimate salvation, is 
a voluntary neglect, or refusal to accept known 
privilege. In this he is right, however incon- 
sistent with his own theory. Voluntary neglect 
of known privilege is sin in any being, no matter 
to what that privilege may refer. 

(4) The things which the writers just quoted 
admit that they do not know, and which pertain 
vitally to this subject, are significant. They do 
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not know how far human responsibility for the 
existence of “inbred sin” extends; it is “more or 
less;” enough to operate as a “drawback in the 
mental concepts” concerning the salvation of all 
justified believers. They do not know what is 
done relative to the “carnality or depravity” of 
believers who die in a “merely justified state.” 
The first writer is confident that the work done 
for dying believers of this class is illustrated by 
what God does for dying children, and that what- 
ever is done for them in the case, is done “with- 
out any condition on their part.” The second is 
equally positive that “the case of infants can not 
be analogous in any respect to that of adult be- 
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lievers,’ and that “we can not know” how far 
what is done for them in death, is done with their 
concurrence. Nor are they prepared definitely 
to state in what this “depravity,” this “inbred 
sin,” consists. And since there is so much con- 
cerning this subject which they do not know, do 
they know that the effects of ancestral sin in chil- 
dren and adults are sin, and do they know that 
the removal of these effects constitutes fitness 
for heaven? With great respect for the writers, 
we must be allowed to think they do not. 

12. The theory under discussion predicates sin 
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of the phenomena of the sensibility. It can not 
locate its “inbred sin’ elsewhere. It excludes 
the will from any part in it; for if the will is in- 
volved, it becomes voluntary transgression, and 
must entail guilt. It is not claimed that the 
abnormal states of the intellect are included in 
“inbred sin,’ so that, whatever is meant by sin in 
believers, it belongs exclusively to the sensibil- 
ity—the susceptibility of feeling. Every time it 
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is defined as a “tendency to sin,” “a state of the 


appetites, passions, and affections, which inclines 


to /sin,” 


it is assigned to the operations of the 
sensibility alone. 

Now, so far as we know, it is universally ad- 
mitted that all the operations of the sensibility 
take place under the law of absolute necessity. 
Whedon states that they are “universally felt, 
and acknowledged to be necessary and abso- 
lutely caused.” 7° Certain objects existing in 
given relations to the mind, corresponding states 
of the sensibility, can not otherwise than exist. 
This theory of “inbred sin,” therefore, declares 
that to be sim which exists by inevitable causa- 
tion. It affirms moral character of that which 
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comes into being as inevitably as if decreed by 
God from all eternity. 

An article in a recent number of the Christian 
Witness (apparently editorial) contains the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement: “There is no 
moral quality in the will; all moral quality lies 
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in the affections and desires.””’ We can not con- 
ceive of a proposition more directly and wholly 
at variance with the accepted truths of mental 
and moral science than this. It appears in sup- 
port of the theory that sin and holiness both con- 
sist in certain passive states. It affirms that 
there is no moral character in voluntary states, 
while, in fact, all moral quality resides in volun- 
tary states. It asserts that all moral quality re- 
sides in the states of the sensibility, though these 
states are always passive, always caused, and pos- 
sess no moral character at all. According to this 
philosophy, there is neither vice nor virtue, sin 
nor holiness, in anything which a man may in- 
tend or purpose. His sin consists in the exist- 
ence of a certain state of impulse or desire, 
though these states may exist despite his power 
to prevent them, and though he may in no de- 
gree yield to them. John Wesley was evidently 
right in thinking that, to call anything sim, 
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excepting voluntary transgression of known 
law, was only to make way for Calvinism. To 
affirm moral character of that which arises in the 
mind, “as images arise in a mirror,” 71 under the 
law of absolute necessity, and to deny moral 
quality to the intention and purpose of the soul, 
are notions as contradictory to Methodist theol- 
ogy as subversive of sound philosophy. 

13. We further object to the theory under con- 
sideration, that it makes no proper distinction be- 
tween temptation and sin. It affirms sin of 
“tendency,” “inclination,” “desire,” “impulse,” 
whenever these are towards that which is for- 
bidden. But tendency, inclination, excitement 
of desire, are states of the sensibility. They do 
not necessarily involve wrong action of the will. 
They may be constantly resisted and overcome. 
They do not, in themselves, include the least 
degree of the soul’s consent to that which is 
sinful. Sin begins where the soul begins its 
consent to that which is known or believed to be 
sin. On the contrary, this theory of “inbred 
sin” makes the beginning of sin to be the exist- 


ence of some appetency, or excitement of desire, 
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which at the same time may not for a moment 
gain the soul’s consent, or sway its voluntary 
action. What this theory therefore calls “sin in 
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believers,” is really temptation. It is evil sug- 
gestion, and, at most, solicitation to sin. It may 
be, and is, tendency to. sin; it is inclination to 
sin; but so long as it goes no further than the ex- 
cited movements of the sensibility, it is not sin; 
it is temptation only. This fact is sometimes prac- 
tically conceded by those who maintain that 
what is inbred may nevertheless be sin. A 
writer, already quoted, in showing the precise 
point at which the soul passes from the stage 
of temptation into that of sin, says: 

“Ts it where the evil thing suggested awakens 
a movement of the passion to which it is ad- 
dressed? Not necessarily, we think, since any- 
thing to be a temptation must have a natural 
power to awaken impulse toward it, and sin does 
not reside in mere impulse. . . . We think 
it is precisely at the point where the soul is con- 
scious of a disposition to yield to what it sup- 
poses to be sin, that is discovered sinfulness, and 
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the beginning of sin. 


A 
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If this statement of the case be correct, and 
it strikes us as eminently so, sin is not what is 
inbred, but begins just where the will begins its 
yielding to the evil suggestion or inclination. 
The inclination is temptation; the yielding is sin. 

“When, under proper conditions, the external 
exciting object is presented, its corresponding 
appetite or passion is necessarily excited, and 
tends to seek gratification. This involuntary and 
necessary excitement, which tends to seek its 
gratification, is called lust, and properly consti- 
tutes temptation. The existence of this excite- 
ment, and the consciousness of its tendency to 
seek to be gratified, is not sin, nor of the nature 
OF sume 

“The appetite being but a modification of de- 
sire, the same element may be found in any 
temptation to evil; and its general designation 
would be a conscious tendency of some of the 
desires to seek gratification in a forbidden ob- 
pects) 44 

“Even in his state of innocence man felt the 
risings of desire, nor was this in him counted sin. 
Hence we are never required, either in the Old 
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Testament or the New, to eradicate these de- 
sires; which, indeed, is a thing impossible, and 
would cause a destruction of human nature itself; 
but only to keep them under control, and to sup- 
press those which fix upon forbidden objects.” 2 

14. Ts theory apparently leads many mentally 
to conceive of “inbred sin” as a physical existence. 
Much of the current teaching upon this subject 
would indicate to the average mind that it is a 
kind of sin-substance, remaining in the soul as 
sediment might adhere to an uncleansed vessel. 
It is spoken of as if itwere a kind of sin-existence. 
capable of being destroyed, exterminated, or re- 
moved from one place to another. Its “removal” 
is termed “a piece of spiritual surgery, to cut 
away the carnality;” ®° “a surgical operation on 
the heart;” 2” as if “inbred sin” could be taken 
away from the soul, as 4 surgeon removes a 
tumor from a diseased body. A writer compares 
it to seams of slate in veins of coal, and adds: 
“It is not a thing to be pardoned; it is to be re- 
moved from the soul by cleansing or purga- 


tion, 28 


* Christian Theology, Section 78. 
** Half Hours with St. Paul, p. 161. ™ Ibid. p. 180. 
* Perfect Love, pp. 42, 50. 
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It is true that, in speaking of spiritual things, 
we are compelled to use language which is asso- 
ciated with material objects; but these gross con- 
ceptions are not wholly to be attributed to the 
sterility of language. They are not the product 
of unphilosophical minds; they are more than 
suggested by the theory to which we object. 
Bishop Foster evidently recognizes this bearing 
of the theory, when he says: 

“The words, sin removed and sin remaining, 
are suggestive of substance; for instance, of some 
esse that is carried away, and of some esse that 
is left behind, thus grossly debauching the mind 
atthe very starts? 7° 

This is certainly correct. The terms “sin re- 
moved” and “sin remaining,” applied to the 
movements of the sensibility, are more than sug- 
gestive of substance. They describe “inbred 
sin” in language which claims to be strictly phil- 
osophical, but which, at the same time, is more 
strictly applicable to material substances. 

15. This theory is untrue to accepted psycho- 
logical facts. As defined by this theory, inbred 
sin, so called, resides in the sensibility. The 
ee Oh he 
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phenomena of the sensibility do not exist in 
stock. They exist as pain exists; the product of 
exciting causes. They come into being because 
certain objects, apprehended by the intelligence, 
come into certain relations to the sensibility. 
They continue so long as their causes remain 
operative. When pain is not felt, it does not 
exist. When desire, appetite, and passion are not 
felt in the soul, they are not there. The suscepti- 
bility of feeling them is always there; but these 
movements of the sensibility, being in fact forms 
of the feelings, when they are not felt they 
do not exist. The disordered condition of the 
sensibility is a fact always present, and its move- 
ments and excitements are greatly modified by 
both personal and parental sin; but the notion 
that certain states of the sensibility exist in bulk, 
and that they are manifested because there is a 
quantity of them in the soul, is a most unphilo- 
sophical concept. By their very nature, the 
states of the sensibility exist just so long as they 
are felt, and they can exist no longer than they 
are felt. 

If it be true, therefore, that anger, pride, envy, 
and all the make-up of what is called inbred sin, 
exist in the soul as movements of the sensibility, 
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they exist while they are felt, and no longer. 
So far as they are phenomena of the sensibility, 
they are forms of the feelings. The susceptibility 
of experiencing these feelings is a capacity of 
the mind, and exists continually; the feelings 
themselves come into existence by exciting 
causes. The quickness, intensity, and duration 
of the excitement will depend upon various cir- 
cumstances. Ancestral sin, personal sin, the at- 
titude of the will, all have their influence; but 
more than all else is the fact of personal unbe- 
lief or faith in Christ; the absence from, or the 
presence in, the soul of the Holy Spirit of God. 
Desire, appetite, and passion are not faculties; 
they are not substances; they are not entities; 
they are movements of the feelings. They are 
not sinful in themselves, whatever their form. 
In sinful beings the will yields to their solicita- 
tion; in holy men they are, through grace, con- 
trolled by the will. When they exist, nothing is 
added to the soul; when they do not exist, noth- 
ing is taken away from it. 

A very positive defender of the doctrine of 
“sin in believers” was asked the question: “If I 
get a clean heart, where does my depravity go 
to?” To this the teacher replied: “Well, if you 
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lose your headache, where does your headache 
go to? You tell me where your headache goes 
to, and I will tell you where your depravity 
goes to.” 2° 

If this preacher meant to make a serious an- 
swer to the question, he conceded the fact that 
what he called inbred sin consisted in states of 
the sensibility, which exist as the result of ex- 
citing causes. It is not then a “principle of 


bed 


evil;” it is not “roots of sin;” it is not “remains 
of sin;”’ it consists in certain forms of the feelings, 
variously - occasioned, and as variously mani- 
fested. To treat these movements of the sensi- 
bility as a kind of substratum of sin—a standing 
deposit or accumulation’ of sin material—is cer- 
tainly far from a correct psychological view. 

16. This theory of both active and passive sin 
is not Wesleyan. We are aware that many regard 
it as very prominent in the teachings of Wesley. 
They think this so evident that they look upon 
any other view with suspicion, as wanting in can- 
dor or sincerity. They are very positive that to 
call in question the doctrine of “inbred sin,” as 
it is quite commonly taught, is to attack Wesley 





*® Love Abounding, p. 395. 
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and to dishonor Methodism. It is true that there 
are passages in the writings of Wesley which 
apparently teach this view, and it will not be 
denied that there are passages which support an 
opposite view. We have already shown, how- 
ever, that Wesley teaches this doctrine in appear- 
ance only, not in fact.*+ It is only by misunder- 
standing or ignoring his psychological system 
that he can be made to teach the notion of in- 
voluntary sin. Wesley accepted the twofold 
classification of the mental faculties which was 
current in his time. With him the “understand- 
ing and the will” included all the powers of the 
mind, and, as an inevitable result, the operations 
of the sensibility and of the will stood, in his 
thought, in the same class. Affirming “liberty” 
of the will, he necessarily attached the same idea 
to the operations of the sensibility, for they were 
not separated in his thought. He regarded both 
as containing a voluntary element. Hence, the 
sin which Wesley found in the sensibility was, 
as he understood it, voluntary sin. He repeat- 
edly states that “the affections are only the will 
Pie ee 
* See Chapter ITI. 
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exerting itself in various ways.” Those who as- 
sume that he made the distinction between sensi- 
bility and will which is now commonly taught, 
may think they find in his words the doctrine of 
passive sin; the mistake, however, is not so much 
Wesley’s, as it is the error of those who quote 
him. He did not make this distinction. For 
this reason it is easy to quote his words without 
reproducing his ideas, as is not unfrequently 
done in connection with this subject. 

It is a fact suggestive of Wesley’s teachings 
upon this subject that, when he formulated the 
Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he formed Article VII of the Methodist 
Discipline from the Ninth Article of the Church 
of England. This article, as it stood in the Creed 
of the English Church, was entitled, “Of Orig- 
inal or Birth Sin.” In forming the Seventh Arti- 
cle for American Methodism, Wesley did not 
change the title, but he did change the article 
itself. Three important declarations contained 
in the original article concerning this “original 
or birth sin,” were by Wesley entirely omitted. 
One of these declarations was to the effect that, 
though believers are not condemned because of 
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their original sin, yet it “hath of itself the nature 
of sin.” 8? Why did Wesley leave out this part 
of the English article, which so distinctly affirms 


bf 


“sin in believers,” much as it is taught by the 
theory under review? Would those who teach 
this theory have left it out, had they been fram- 
ing the new articles? Had that clause been 
transferred to the Methodist Articles of Religion, 
would it not now be quoted as showing this 
theory to be in line with the creed of Meth- 
odism? Here was an excellent opportunity for 
Wesley to have set his seal to the doctrine of 
transmitted and inherited sin, had he desired to 
have done so. Instead of doing this, the decla- 
ration that the effects of Adamic sin “have of 
themselves the nature of sin,” together with the 
horrible but logical conclusion based upon it, 
that “every person born into this world deserv- 
eth God’s wrath and damnation,” he dismissed 
from our Articles of Religion, as having no place 
in the doctrinal beliefs of Wesleyan Methodism. 





" Creeds of Christendom, III, p. 493. 
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“Sin in Believers” 


IN WHAT SENSE IS THERE SIN IN BELIEVERS? 

1. Not in the sense that believers are in any way 
responsible for the sin of Adam, nor for the sin of 
any other of their ancestors, near or remote. The 
sin of our first parents, and of our last parents, 
was their own sin, and could not be the sin of 
any others than themselves. It was voluntary 
upon their part, and that which is voluntary can 
not be transmitted to another. The inevitable 
consequences of parental sin have descended to all 
succeeding generations, but the sin itself is not 
capable of transmission. As well maintain that 
all men committed murder in Cain, or became 
drunken in Noah, as that the whole race sinned 
in the disobedience of Adam and Eve. 

2. Sin can not be said to be in believers, from 
the fact that they, in common with the race, suffer 
the consequences of ancestral sm. That they do 
suffer these consequences is admitted; that these 
consequences have come upon them by unavoid- 


able inheritance will not be denied. Being un- 
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avoidable, they are not in themselves sin. They 
may be “inbred,” but this only confirms the fact 
that they are inevitable. Inbred derangement, 
perversion, disorder, are, more or less, in be- 
lievers; but more cloudless certainty can scarcely 
exist in a mathematical axiom than that, what- 
ever is upon us by the unavoidable operation 
of fixed law, is not our sin. 

3. There is no unrenounced sin in believers. 
Whenever sin is renounced, it is in honest pur- 
pose wholly abandoned. It is abandoned as 
sin, and because it is sin. This purpose includes 
whatever is known or believed to be sin. To 
purpose the forsaking of some forms of sin while 
clinging to others, is not renunciation of sin at 
all. Those who regard themselves as Christians, 
and at the same time are in a state in which some 
forms of known sin are not given up, are not, 
and can not be, believers in the New Testament 
sense. They may believe Bible facts and doc- 
trines, and so may wicked men and devils; but 
they can not, while harboring known sin, be- 
lieve unto salvation. Of “the devil and all his 
works” every genuine convert must be able to 
say, “I renounce them all.” 


4. There is no unforgiven sin in believers. As 
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repentance is the giving up of sin as sin, so 
forgiveness of sin is forgiveness of all sin. So 
far as we can see, the reasons which would ren- 
der it right and safe for God to forgive any sin 
in any given case, would make it right and 
proper for him to forgive all sin in the same case. 
Every true penitent occupies the same position 
towards all his sin that he assumes towards any 
form of his sin. The faith which relies upon 
Christ for the pardon of any sin, does in that 
very act rely upon him for pardon of all sin. 
The Bible knows nothing of forgiveness of sin in 
installments. God forgives us “all that is past,” 
if he forgives us at all. 

5. There is sin in believers whenever believers 
sin. Whenever they, in any degree, yield to 
that which is known or believed to be contrary 
to the will of God, this yielding is'in them sin. 
It may or may not be expressed in outward 
action; but if the will in any measure consents 
to that which is believed to be forbidden of God, 
this is sin in believers; it is sin in all moral beings. 
It is not inherited; it is not inevitable; it is volun- 
tary, and hence it is sin. It is sin in believers 
just because believers sin. 

6. It is objected to this view, that “believers 
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do not sin,” and that, if there is any sin in be- 
lievers, it must be something quite different from 
voluntary transgression of known law. But will 
it be seriously said that all Christians from the 
day of their conversion are sufficiently strong in 
faith, so that, as a matter of fact, they live stead- 
ily without committing sin? Is this the general 
testimony of Christian believers? Who answers 
that, from the hour of his forgiveness, he has 
never wavered in his loyalty to his covenant 
vows? What Christian is ready to deny that, 
many times since God spoke peace to his soul, 
he has grieved the Holy Spirit by, inwardly at 
least, consenting to evil suggestion, yielding to 
the appeals of fear or shame, appetite or passion, 
or by accepting some approach of this tempting 
world? We venture to say that the well-nigh 
universal testimony of Christian people is to the 
effect that, for a time at least, their conscious 
self-surrender was intermittent; that is, they 
sinned, Abiding in Christ is not the first lesson 
which converts learn. All true converts purpose 
unqualified obedience at the start; but with 
many, while their general purpose is not allowed 
to change, their consecration is more or less 
fluctuating,—some, until by later experience 
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they become “established, strengthened, and 
settled; and many others, we are compelled to 
believe, through their whole Christian lives. 
Besides, the Scriptural authority is not at 
hand for accepting the doctrine of a second kind 
of sin remaining in believers—a passive sin- 
existence—a sin without a sinner. We must 
think that sin is the same in nature in all beings. 
Sin im believers must be the sin of believers. It 
is that for which they are responsible, or it can 
not be their sin; and if it is sin in them, it is just 
like sin in others.. That there is a great differ- 
ence between Christians and those who are not 
Christians, in their respective attitudes of 
thought, feeling, and purpose towards what they 
regard as sin in themselves, is very true. By the 
one it is held in abhorrence, and when seen is 
quickly followed by sorrow and repentance; by 
the other it is viewed with indifference, or ac- 
cepted and cherished. But this different attitude 
of the believer towards sin in no way proves 
that sin in him is different in nature from sin in 
any others. The difference between sin in a 
sinner and sin in a Christian has been pertinently 
compared to “the difference that there is be- 
tween poison in a rattlesnake and the virus of 
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the serpent injected into a healthy man. The 
venom is natural in the reptile. He delights in 
it, secretes and cherishes it with pleasure. But 
all the vital forces of the man resist the injected 
poison, and rally to thrust it out of the system.” * 
It is the same poison, however, in both the ser- 
pent and the man, and sin is sin in both the 
sinner and the Christian. 

The fact that all sin is voluntary does not 
prove that all sin is deliberate and premeditated. 
It may be voluntary, and yet be a sudden de- 
parture of the will from its attitude of unqualified 
obedience under the power of temptation. In 
the believer this will be the case. Nor does the 
fact that it is voluntary imply that this sinful 
consent of the will is of long continuance. It 
may be a momentary yielding, followed by a 
quick return to Christ in penitence and faith. 
In believers this will very surely be the case., 
For all this, it is not less voluntary transgression, 
and still sin in believers is when believers sin. 

7. It is objected also that St. John affirms 
that those who are born of God do not commit 
sin; and that, therefore, if there is any sin in 


* Love Enthroned, p. 38. 
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believers, it must be something quite different 
from voluntary transgression. St. John does 
say: “Whosoever is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he 
can not sin because he is born of God.” 2 On 
this passage we remark: (1) It is evident that 
the apostle did not mean to teach that those who 
are born of God never thereafter commit sin. He 
assumes that they may and will sin, but encour- 
ages them to hope for a state in which they will 
not sin. “My little children, these things write 
TI unto you, that ye sin not. And if any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father.” ? He 
tells Christians what to do when they see a 
brother sin. He does not claim this voluntary 
sinlessness for all the children of God, but only 
for those who are so far advanced that they 
abide in Christ: “Whosoever abideth in Him 
sinneth not;” + thus clearly indicating that living 
without sinning is a higher and more mature 
spiritual state than all believers possess. It is 
straining this passage beyond all legitimate in- 
terpretation to make it mean that all regener- 
ated souls are at once wholly saved from com- 
ee I ee a ele te 
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mitting sin. (2) John also says in this connec- 
tion that, ‘““He that committeth sin is of the 
devil, for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” ® 
He is refuting the error of those who claim that 
the practice of sin is not inconsistent with Chris- 
tian piety. By committing sin, he does not refer 
to the sinful wavering of weak believers, but to 
a state of heart which allows and justifies the 
practice of sin, and yet assumes the Christian 
name. (3) It should be noted, also, that the 
passage under consideration not only states that 
those who are born of God do not commit sin; 
it states that they can not sin. No one will claim 
that the apostle means that, to those who are 
born of God, sin has become an absolute im- 
possibility. The can not here affirms only that 
those who allow and practice known sin can not 
possess spiritual life. The passage shows the 
incompatibility of a spiritual state with a life of 
sin; but there is nothing to intimate that sin in 
believers must be some other kind of sin than 
that which is defined by John as “transgression 
of law.” & 

In his answer to Mr. Dodd, Wesley remarks 





*1 John iii, 8. ° Ibid. iii, 4. 
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upon this subject thus: “I believe even babes in 
Christ, while they keep themselves, do not com- 
mit sin. By sin, I mean outward sin, and the 
word commit I take in its plain literal mean- 
ing. . . . This is no contradiction to any- 
thing I ever advanced. I everywhere allow that 
a child of God can and will commit sin, if he does 
not keep himself. . . . The only conclusion 
which I deny is, that all Christians do and will 
commit sin as long as they live.” 7 

Wesley could hardly take any other view of 
this subject, for he tells us as a fact of his own 
experience that, only a few days subsequent to 
that memorable evening when his heart was 
“strangely warmed,” he did “grieve the Spirit 
of God, not only by not watching unto prayer, 
but likewise by speaking with sharpness instead 
of tender love, of one that was not sound in the 
faith.’ And he adds, “Immediately God hid 
his face, and I was troubled.” ® This was sin in 
a believer. In nature it was not unlike other 
sin, though quickly confessed and forsaken. ® 


* Works, VI, pp. 535, 536. ® Ibid. III, p. 75. 

*Whedon’s Commentary on I John iii, 8, 9, contains 
the following judicious remarks: “Committeth sin—The 
opposite of doeth righteousness in the previous verse, and 
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both are in the continuous present tense, referring not to 
single subordinate acts, but to predominate practice. 

“But the true meaning is simply this: The Gnostic, in 
his false regeneration, can consistently live in the practice 
of sin; but a Christian can not practice sin, for as a Chris- 
tion he retains a regenerate principle incompatible with 
sin. He can not practice sin and stay a Christian.” 

“Whosoever is born of God is not doing sin, for his 
seed abideth in him, and he is not able to be sinning, be- 
cause he is born of God.”—Translation of Alexander. 

“John having in mind one in whom the work of re- 
generation has been fully accomplished by the perfection 
of the regenerating principle of love, asserts the incapacity 
or inaptitude of such a soul, while abiding in Christ, to 
commit a known and willful sin.”—Love Enthroned, p. 52. 


Chapter VI 
What Holiness Is Not 


In the light of the preceding discussion, we 
enter upon an inquiry concerning the nature of 
Christian holiness. In what does Christian holi- 
ness consist? We shall use the terms holiness, 
entire sanctification, and Christian perfection, 
not in their technical sense, but all of them as 
meaning the same spiritual state—a state of sal- 
vation from all sin. We shall first examine a 
view of this subject which has come to be quite 
commonly taught, and, which may be stated in 
substance as follows: 

At, and subsequent to regeneration, there ex- 
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ists in every believer “birth sin,” “inherited sin,” 
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“an inbeing of sin,” “indwelling sin, 
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remains 
of sin.” This sin, it is said, is not voluntary; it 
is the effect of ancestral sin; it is inherited. It 
is claimed that the grace of regeneration con- 
trols this sin-existence, but that it neither re- 
moves nor destroys it. That, in order to holiness, 
these effects of Adamic sin must be “removed,” 


“destroyed,” exterminated,” “extirpated,” ‘an- 
yed, p 
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nihilated,”’ “consumed,” and that entire sancti- 
fication consists in the removal or destruction 
of this “inbred sin.” That when this ‘““Adamic 
sin’ is thus “removed,” or “destroyed,” then, 
and not till then, is the soul in a state of entire 
sanctification. On this view of the subject, we 
remark: 

Christian holiness does not consist in the “re- 
moval” or destruction of the effects of ancestral sin. 

1. With so much of this view as maintains 
entire sanctification to be a state attained sub- 
sequent to the hour of justification and regener- 
ation, we fully agree. With an eminent writer 
upon this subject we say: “It is far more reason- 
able to suppose that the highest capacity of faith 
is attained after much exercise.” ! 


2. We also accept the fact that there are “in- 





* Love Enthroned, p. 43. 


“I speak of perfect love, or evangelical perfection, in 
which Adamic depravity is destroyed root and branch 
through the Holy Spirit.’—Half Hours with St. Paul, 
p. 234. 

“Choking down and repressing indwelling sin is not the 
process of cleansing the heart. Repression is not washing. 
The inward impurities repressed in regeneration, are 
removed by entire sanctification.”—Perfect Love, p. 54. 

“Regeneration introduces a power which checks the 
outbreaking of original into actual sin, except occasional 
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stantaneous uplifts” ? in Christian experience, in 
which Christ is revealed to the soul by the Holy 
Spirit in new and wondrous manifestations. 
Spiritual life at such times enters upon new 
planes, and that for which the soul may have 
long hungered comes to be realized in a mo- 
ment. Spiritual growth is not mere natural de- 
velopment. It is not like that of vegetation. 
It is marked by epochs, in which there are deeper 
discoveries of need, higher reaches of faith, and 
richer manifestations of the Divine presence. 
These instantaneous uplifts are the never-for- 
gotten steps in the soul’s spiritual progress, and 
they often stand, in the mind of the Christian, 
as high above all experiences which have gone 
before them. This may and should be the 


realized experience of every believer. 





and almost involuntary sallies in moments of weakness 
and unwatchfulness. Perfect love will cast out not only 
fear, but all the hateful progeny of depravity.”—Love En- 
throned, pp. 25, 37. 

“What has become of indwelling sin in those entirely sanc- 
tified? It has not only been conquered, as is the case 
with all regenerate souls, but has been exterminated. In 
the entirely sanctified soul inbred sin is not merely sup- 
pressed, or conquered, but is cast out.”—Perfect Love, ~ 


p- 305: 
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3. The view of Christian holiness, which makes 
it to consist in the destruction or removal of the 
effects of Adamic sin, is based upon the assumption 
that the unavoidable effects of ancestral sin are 
themselves also sin. We have already attempted 
to show that “inbred sin,” “birth sin,” so 
called, meaning by these terms the unavoidable 
effects of the sins of ancestors, near or remote, 
are not sin. These effects being not our sin, 
but the inevitable effects upon us of the sin of 
others, our holiness does not consist in freedom 
from them. Holiness does include freedom from 
sin; but the effects of the sin of others, in which 
we had no part or responsibility, so far as we 
are concerned, are not sin, and neither their de- 
struction nor their removal can constitute our 
holiness. 

4. It follows that this theory makes Christian 
holiness to consist in deliverance from misfortune, 
rather than in salvation from sin. The inevitable 
effects of parental sin are our misfortune; they 
are not our sin. In an exposition of this doc- 
trine, recently published, written by one who de- 
fends the notion that holiness consists in the 





* See Chapter IV. 
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destruction or removal of “inbred sin,” the writer 
says: “The carnal mind is that which was with 
us when we were born, and for which we are 
not accountable. It is inherited depravity. This 
misfortune or inherited depravity,” etc.4 “Re- 
generation,” he says, “does not change the car- 
nal mind,” but entire sanctification removes it. 
According to this theory, then, regeneration is 
salvation from sin, and holiness is salvation from 
misfortune. 

The results of our own sins are also upon us, 
and are substantially the same in kind as those 
which have come upon us from ancestral sin, 
but even these results ave now our misfortune. 
They are upon our bodies and minds, producing 
mental and physical conditions abnormal in char- 





* Omaha Christian Advocate, August 28, 1897. 


“From analogy, then, and still more strongly from the 
consideration that God can not be supposed to be the 
direct author of evil, we infer that the moral death which 
man suffered was also the result of the natural operation 
of his moral nature, after he had become the subject of 
voluntary transgression.”—Philosophy of Christian Perfec- 
tion, p. 31- 

“There are the absolute absence and non-existence of 
any alternative power, either in the intellective or sensitive 
nature. No physical causation is more absolute than that 
which exists between the object and its mental results.”— 
Whedon on the Will, p. 14- 
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acter. We sinned in doing that which produced 
these effects. These effects themselves, like all 
the resultant echoes of misdoing, are disaster; 
not sin. The sin of the drunkard is not his un- 
balanced mind, his crippled body, or his fiery 
thirst; it is yielding to that which produced these 
dire results. Given the sin, the results follow 
by a law of necessity, which man did not make. 
But holiness is a state of salvation from sin, not 
deliverance from misfortune. 

5. If this theory of holiness be correct, it follows 
that entire sanctification is a work which mvolves 
no moral character whatever. It locates its “in- 
bred sin” not in the will, but in the sensibility— 
the susceptibility of feeling. As already shown, 
the operations of the sensibility come under the 
law of necessity, and hence possess no moral 
character. And yet, according to the view under 
consideration, that which distinguishes the work 
of entire sanctification from all else is, that it is 
a work wrought, not in the intellect, not on the 
will, but in the sensibility. If this be true, then 
entire sanctification must be a change, involving 
no essential change in moral attitude or char- 
acter. This would mean that sanctification is a 
work possessing the characteristics of a physical, 
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rather than of a moral, transformation. This 
can not be correct. 

6. The term “removed,” as applied to what is 
called “inbred sin,” 1s misleading in tts tendency. 
The advocates of the view in question insist that, 
in entire sanctification, “inbred sin” is not merely 
repressed; not subdued only, but removed. They 
do not mean that the guilt of sin is removed, for 
with them “inbred sin” is “guiltless sin.” It is 
not voluntary sin, for that is forgiven and put 
away the moment of regeneration. It is what 
is termed “inherited sin,” which they insist is 
removed in entire sanctification. Just what the 
term removed stands for in the thought of differ- 
ent writers who thus dpply it, is not easy to de- 
termine. It is quite clear, however, that with 
many who receive this theory entire sanctifica- 
tion means the removal of something from the 
soul, in as literal a sense as a cancer is removed 
from a diseased body. And what other con- 
cept would be so likely to be formed in the aver- 
age mind, when the teachers of this theory speak 
of “inbred sin” as a “sediment,” and compare it 
to seams of slate in veins of coal, or to roots and 
stumps of dead trees which must be pulled out, 
and when entire sanctification is said to be “a 
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piece of spiritual surgery to cut away the car- 
nality?” ® 

By this theory “inbred sin” is located in the 
sensibility; it is excluded from all other faculties 
and operations. And yet, in no just sense 1s 
there anything to remove from the sensibility, 
in order to holiness. Sin has added nothing to 
it, and holiness takes nothing from it. The con- 
dition of the sensibility as the result of sin is that 
of derangement, disorder, perversion. Correc- 
tion and readjustment are what is needed. An 
eminent writer upon this subject has well said: 

“What, then, is that depravity of which re- 
generation is the incipient cure? It is no an- 
swer to say, it is original sin, carnality, fallen 
nature. These are names of it; but what do they 
stand for? We answer: they stand for a state of 
man’s soul, which ensued upon the first sin as’ 
its effect. Not a physical effect, such as the 
addition or subtraction of some entity or faculty 
to or from it, but rather a change wrought in 
the order and harmony of its faculties, and in 
their relations to each other.’ ® 

“Tt has no new element; but the elements are 





° Half Hours with St. Paul, p. 161. 
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wrongly adjusted. .°. . The powers are all 
there; they have only become disordered, play- 
ing wrong or inefficient parts. . . . Whatis 
needed is, that right order be restored; the ab- 
normal be made normal.” * 

“There is undoubtedly a common mistake 
upon this subject, which confuses and distresses 
many minds, especially with regard to the pro- 
pensities and passions. These, some imagine, are 
evil in themselves, and so conclude that they 
must be extirpated before entire sanctification 
can be enjoyed. It is not so. Every natural 
attribute and motion, both of the mind and body, 
is good in its proper use, and then only becomes 
evil when it is permitted to be the instrument of 
sin. It is not its existence that is sin, but its im- 
proper and unlawful use.” § 

These quotations bear directly upon the point 
in question. They teach that the removal of 
something from the soul so strenuously in- 
sisted upon by the advocates of this theory as 
essential to entire sanctification, is not philo- 
sophical, and not the true idea of Christian holi- 


ness. 
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7. The same may be said of the word “de- 
stroyed” and other cognate terms, as used in this 
connection. None of them express the need of 
the depraved soul, or propose the proper rem- 
edy. Bad as the human heart is, there is nothing 
in it to destroy. Neither the sin of Adam, nor 
our own sin, has added any new power of desire 
or inclination. Sin has changed the direction 
of these powers, thrown them out of their proper 
relations, aud wrought in them the ruin of dis- 
order and death. Every appetite, every passion, 
every power of emotion now in man, if properly 
directed and held in its place, would be holy and 
good. The change needed in the sensibility is 
correction. There is much to reconstruct; there 
is nothing to destroy. From being the master 
of the reason and the will, the sensibility needs 
to be brought back to its place, as the obedient 
servant of both. God must be re-enthroned in 
the temple of the soul. When the will bows in 
unqualified loyalty to his authority, the work of 
restoration and reconstruction begins. Depray- 
ity is not a creation; it is perversion. It does not 
admit of annihilation; if it did, annihilation is 
not sanctification. 

8. The theory of entire sanctification, as stated 
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above, depreciates the grace of regeneration. This 
tendency is both in the theory itself, and in the 
way in which it is usually taught. We are aware 
that this statement will not be admitted by those 
who accept the views here called in question. 
On the contrary, they claim that no others exalt 
justification and regeneration more highly than 
they. That they do not desire or intend to lower 
the standard of ordinary religious experience, 
we readily grant; but that the theory in question, 
and the manner in which it is more commonly 
taught, have this effect in many minds, we can 
not doubt. 

(1) Writers maintaining this view frequently 
refer to those in ordinary Christian experience 
as “the merely justified,” ® “the merely regener- 
ate.”1° In works now before us, these expres- 
sions occur again and again, sometimes repeat- 
edly upon the same page. Whatever these terms 
mean in the minds of the writers themselves, the 
practical effect upon others is to lower their 
ideas of all religious experience which goes no 
farther than justification and regeneration. 


There is an undertone in this phraseology which 





* Perfect Love, pp. 59, 60, 61, 64. 
1 Christian Purity, pp. 263, 331. 
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conveys the impression that religious experience 
which falls short of this particular idea of holi- 
ness, does not amount to much. 

(2) The description of an experience of entire 
sanctification, distinguished from that of regen- 
eration by many who support the views under 
consideration, is to the same practical effect. A 
writer says: 

“It is a state of rest from the former servitude 
to doubts, fears, and inbred sin. . . . It is 
a state of sweet rest from all conflict between the 
will and the conscience.” 7 

According to this view, justified and regen- 
erated souls are in a condition of servitude to 
doubts, fears, and inbred sin. Further than that, 
they are in a state in which their wills and their 
consciences are in conflict. Is this exalting jus- 
tification and regeneration? Does a new and 
heavenly birth lift a soul no higher than a state 
of bondage to evil tendencies? Does it fail to 
bring into harmony his conscience and his will? 
The fact that this esteemed writer elsewhere de- 
fines regeneration beautifully and Scripturally, 
when speaking of that state only, is significant. 


™ Perfect Love, p. 128. 
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It is when comparing this with what he under- 
stands to be holiness, and making room for his 
theory, that he is led to depreciate the grace of 
regeneration. He gives way to the tendency 
of his theory. We do not wonder that Bishop 
Foster, though supporting substantially the 
same views of sanctification, discovers this hurt- 
ful tendency, and raises a note of warning at this 
point. He says: 

“Do not depreciate the blessing of justifica- 
tion. Great wrong has been unwittingly done 
by unadvised teachings and expressions on the 
part of those who profess a higher state of grace 
with regard to ordinary Christian experience. 
This is, and always must be, fruitful of several 
injurious results.” 1? 

(3) The theory before us represents pardoned 
and regenerated souls as unfitted for heaven. 
We do not mean that all the writers who sup- 
port this theory take this position. There are 
some who do not, and are thus more in harmony 
with Scripture, but less logically true to their 
own theory. That holiness is the necessary prep- 
aration for heaven, none will deny. Men do not 
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go to heaven with sin on them or in them; and 
if it be true that the effects of ancestral sin, as 
we experience them, are our sin, then we must 
be saved from those effects in order to see God 
in peace. This is a logical conclusion from the 
position that inherited effects of sin become sin 
in us, and that holiness involves their removal 
or destruction. Justification and regeneration, 
then, are but an approach towards salvation, and 
preparation for heaven can be affirmed of only 
those in whom this “inbred sin” has been de- 
stroyed. The inextricable difficulties of this view 
have been already pointed out; the theory is here 
mentioned to show its manifest tendency to de- 
preciate regenerating grace. 

(4) Methodist writers who hold this theory 
maintain also that this grace, in which all “inbred 
sin” is removed or destroyed, may be lost. By 
some it is said that “it is very easily lost.” We 
are also taught that persons losing this grace 
do not necessarily lose their justification and re- 
generation, but that they drop back into the 
state in which they were previous to their ex- 
perience of entire sanctification.” 1% But if souls 
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forfeit and lose this state of salvation from the 
existence of “inbred sin,” this loss must result 
from the fact of sin. And does a sanctified soul 
fall into a justified state by committing sin? Is 
this not depreciating justification? And if a 
soul, in whom all the effects of ancestral sin have 
been destroyed, does fall into sin, is it not sin 
against superior light? Is not the guilt of sin 
graded by the light which is sinned against? 
In case a soul “merely justified” should thus 
sin against his light, would he retain his justified 
state? 

(5) The very statement that justification and 
regeneration may be enjoyed while, at the same 
time, that which is called sin holds possession of 
the heart, depreciates these states, and often 
proves misleading. When “anger,” “pride,” 
“unbelief,” “‘self-will,” and other similar forms of 
sin are ranked as “inbred sin,’ and held to be 
compatible with a regenerated state, the Bible 
standard of Christian experience is manifestly 
lowered. There is little room for doubt that this 
teaching has led many to regard that as “inbred 
sin,” and in no way incompatible with a justified 
state, which, in fact, involved the commission 
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of sin. I[f all men were honest and sufficiently 
discriminating to enable them to discern the pre- 
cise point at which impulses and desires gain the 
concurrence of the will, the danger would be less. 
But it is easy to regard as Adamic sin that which 
is our own sin, and just like all sin. Selfishness, 
resentment, greed, and ill-will may be charged 


’ 


up as “inbred sin,” and relegated to some pro- 
cess of removal or destruction, when they are 
in fact forms of the heart’s sinning, demanding 
penitence and pardon. 

(6) The same tendency appears in the manner 
in which the subject of consecration is presented 
by some who maintain the theory now in ques- 
tion. They are wont to speak of entire conse- 
cration as a special condition of receiving that 
entire sanctification which is supposed to remove 
or destroy the “inbeing of sin.” Entireness of 
consecration is assumed not to exist in ordinary 
Christian experience. In a paper recently pre- 
sented upon this subject before a Ministerial 
Association, the writer said: 

“When the last point of resistance to the 
Divine will is reached and passed, then, and then 
only, by an act of faith in the cleansing blood, 
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do they receive the cleansing of the heart from 
inbred sin.” 

This statement would seem to imply that we 
may be in a justified state while in some things 
resisting the Divine will, and that entire accept- 
ance of the will of God is only necessary in order 
to entire sanctification. This is certainly placing 
justification on very low grounds. Another 
writer, who has published several books upon 
this subject, in describing the state of a Christian 
believer who has not received this “blessing” 
of “inbred sin-destruction,” says: 

“There is in him still a remnant of rebellion— 
not universal, but partial rebellion. He will re- 
bel in some things. He will obey the Lord on 
nine points, and rebel on the tenth. He will 
say yes to God on eleven points, and say no to 
God on one point. He has partial obedience.” 14 

That entire consecration is essential to entire 
sanctification, we readily admit. But entire con- 
secration, up to the measure of light, is a condition 
of justification. Entire consecration, kept up to 
increasing light, is a condition of retaining a 
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justified state. Consecration to God is, from its 
very nature, always entire for the tume; that is, 
it is always up to light and capacity, or it does 
not exist at all. A consecration, known to be 
partial, and mixed with resistance to the Divine 
will, is no consecration at all. Any known reser- 
vation of will in consecration vitiates the act, 
and leaves the soul in an attitude of rebellion. 
It is true that consecration may and does mean 
more to a soul at every step in its spiritual 
growth. It means more at the first to some per- 
sons than it does to others; but with all persons, 
and at all times in their experiences, consecration 
must keep pace with apprehended obligation, or it 
fails to be consecration, and the soul falls into 
sin. Resistance to the known will of God in 
anything is sin—not “inbred sin,” but our own 
voluntary sin—just like all other sin. 

To make an act of entire consecration a spe- 
cial condition of obtaining the “removal of in- 
bred sin,” rather than a universal condition of 
being saved at all, implies that partial consecra- 
tion may exist in connection with a justified 
state. This certainly lowers Christian experi- 
ence to a dangerous standard, and it will inevi- 
tably encourage professed Christians in the be- 
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lief, which too many seem to entertain, that they 
are accepted of God, while they do not claim to 
have really and wholly surrendered themselves 
to his will. 

(7) The testimony sometimes offered by 
those accepting this theory, concerning their 
former religious condition, reveals the same 
tendency to underestimate regeneration. We 
do not charge upon this theory all the utterances 
of those who embrace it, nor would we hold its 
prominent advocates responsible for all which 
is said by the leaders of “holiness meetings.” 
But the practical tendency of this teaching is 
less seen in the books of its leading defenders 
than in the spontaneous utterances of those who 
read and follow them. By these a justified state 
is often represented as almost joyless, in which 
the soul is in bondage, in which duty is dreaded, 
and doubts become chills of despair. We give 
the following specimens of experiences from 
notes taken during a “meeting for the promotion 
of holiness:” 

“TI lived in a justified state six years; then I 
was sanctified, and if I had lost all I realized 
while I was in a justified state, I should not have 


missed it.” 
8 
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“All the time I was in a justified state I acted 
dishonestly with God.” 

“A converted and justified person is still car- 
nally-minded, and at enmity with God.” 

Now, this language does not describe a re- 
generate state. At most, it pictures an awak- 
ened sinner under the law. It makes next to 
nothing of the great work of God in the salva- 
tion of a sinner. Persons viewing regeneration 
in such a light, may easily think themselves 
saved, when they are not. If they commence 
seeking entire sanctification in this state of mind, 
they may be misled. And if they hail the first 
visitation of light and peace as the evidence that 
their “inbred sin is removed,” they may be still 
more seriously misguided. 

(8) The Bible knows no such Christians as 
the “merely justified,” or as the “merely regen- 
erate.” All genuine believers are both justified 
and regenerated. There is no merely in the case. 
As the result of their forgiveness and renewal in 
righteousness, they have “redemption through 
his blood, even [not merely] the forgiveness of 
sins,” 1° They are “born of the Spirit.” 1° They 
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are “new creatures”—a “new creation.” !7_ They 
are ‘in Christ.”18 They are “reconciled to 
God.” 79 They have “no condemnation.” 2° 
They “have the Spirit of Christ.” 21 They are 
“in the Spirit.” 22 They are “children of God.” 28 
They are “made free from sin.” 24 They are 
“saved.” 2° They are “sanctified.” 2° They have 
“passed from death unto life.” ?7 Christ is in 
them.** “The love of God is shed abroad in 
their hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given 
unto them.” 79 “Whether they live or die, they 
aeontne- Lords, °° They are “holy,” *) They 
are “delivered from the power of darkness, and 
translated into the kingdom of God’s dear 
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Son, They are “made meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light.” ** 
These and declarations of similar import are 
everywhere found in the New Testament. They 
are not descriptive of any particular class of 


Christians, but of all who are recognized as be- 
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lievers. We must think that to represent these 
as filled with “indwelling sin’—anger, pride, 
unbelief; as enslaved to doubts, in conflict with 
conscience, and unfitted for heaven,—is not only 
to do violence to Scripture teaching generally, 
but to encourage the belief that the great sal- 
vation, as experienced by sincere penitents, 
amounts to very little. 

9. The theory in question tends to produce a 
superficial type of sanctification. We presume that 
this remark will appear to some as not only in- 
correct, but as unpardonably unappreciative. It 
is often assumed that the opposite is true. The 
“destruction of inbred sin” is supposed to stand 
for a more thorough experience and a higher 
plane of spiritual life than is expressed or in- 
sisted upon by any other view of the subject. 
Not questioning the fact that many truly spirit- 
ual and saintly people accept this theory, nor 
speaking at all comparatively of their religious 
attainments, we must be allowed to think that 
the theory itself does not specially emphasize the 
highest element in Christian experience. 

(1) It must not be overlooked that, accord- 
ing to this theory, “inbred sin” resides in the 
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sensibility. It is not claimed that the phenom- 
ena of the intellect are sin, and those of the will 
are certainly not imbred. It is maintained that 
entire sanctification consists in the “removal,” 
or “destruction,” of this “inbred sin.” If this be 
the case, it is a work wrought in the sensibility. 
The sensibility is the. susceptibility of feeling, 
and this view of sanctification necessarily em- 
phasizes the states of the sensibility. Whatever 
may be the practice of some of its teachers, the 
theory itself logically attaches supreme impor- 
tance to the movements and states of the sensi- 
bility. The sin and the holiness specially recog- 
nized by this theory are.in the realm of appetite, 
passion, impulse, and desire. There is certainly 
room for the question, whether any doctrine 
which places such stress upon the passive ele- 
ments of our nature, properly represents the 
highest and strongest type of Christian experi- 
ence and character. 

(2) As a practical fact, there is a tendency 
in this teaching towards a weakened type of 
piety. Bishop Hamline evidently observed this 
when he wrote: “But, alas! many of our preach- 
ers get happy rather than holy, and think more 
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of it.” 34 Another of our bishops has well said: 
“There is such a state of mind as consecration 
in feeling, where there is not consecration in 
fact.” 35 The same may be said of any mental 
operation; it may stop in the sensibility, and 
exhaust itself in emotion, wish, impulse, and de- 
sire. Repentance may exist so far as an appre- 
hension of sin and corresponding feelings of 
dread and desire are concerned, and yet the will 
may hold to its wonted attitude of self-pleasing 
in disregard of duty. If we judge rightly, the 
number is not small of those who are religious, 
so far as intellectual conviction and sentimental 
feeling will carry them, while they wholly lack 
the all-essential element of self-surrender. Many 
appear to estimate the depth of their piety by the 
strength of their desires or the fervor of their 
emotional experiences. That is not a strong 
piety which is engrossed with its feelings, and 
exercises, and religious sensations. Where this 
is the case, the mind is often turned away from 
the supreme importance of the voluntary states, 
and becomes too carelessly observant of ruling 
motives and daily life. One of the prominent 
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defenders of this view says: “I do not pay much 
attention to the details of life’s duties; I believe 
for a clean heart, and leave my life to flow from 
this as streams from a.pure fountain.” °° In the 
mouth of the man who said this, these words 
may not have meant careless living; but they 
nevertheless reveal a tendency in his theory 
which becomes sadly apparent in a multitude 
of cases. 

(3) That is not the strongest type of piety 
which can be correctly defined as consisting in 
a blessing. “It is not a blessing which you need, 
but the Blesser,’ said Bishop William Taylor. 
And Bishop Thoburn has well said: “You will 
never keep anything which you call a blessing.” 
The strongest piety is self-forgetful. It is not 
so much gefting something as giving all. It is a 
ceaseless and joyful surrender of all to Christ, 
and thus making room for him in the soul and 
life. For some cause the phrases, “blessing of 
holiness,” “second blessing,” etc., have become 
standard terms in the nomenclature of this 
theory of sanctification. The views in question 
seem most naturally to express themselves in 
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this way; but they are not suggestive of the 
strongest and highest type of spiritual life. 

(4) Pastors not unfrequently meet with those 
who are in trouble over what they understand 
to be their loss of the “blessing of holiness.” 
Conscious of no known disobedience, they are 
bewildered with an apparent return of their 
former religious states. So far as our observa- 
tion extends, a large part of those who are led 
to believe that they have experienced the re- 
moval of their inbred sin, soon come into the 
distressing fear that they have “lost the bless- 
ing.” What is the explanation? They are sin- 
cere, and they realized a depth of peace and a 
sense of the Divine presence they had never be- 
fore known. By the teaching at hand, they were 
led to accept their new blessing as the “removal,” 
or “destruction,” of their “inbred sin.” By a 
law of mind, any strong emotion causes others 
for the time to disappear, and with them every 
passion and excitement of desire calculated to 
disturb the heavenly calm of their spirits for a 
time ceased to exist. But now they are in fear 
because of a subsidence in their religious feel- 
ings, and distressed over the fact that what they 
regarded as “exterminated” and forever “de- 
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stroyed” is again ready to betray them with its 
responses to tempting circumstances. They 
shudder at the thought that they were deceived, 
and that their new experience was unreal. It 
may not be true of all; but of many it is true, 
that their distress arises from their theory of 
what constitutes holiness. They regarded as 
“exterminated,” “annihilated,” that which ad- 
mits of neither extermination nor annihilation, 
but only of constant and entire subjugation. 
Could they but see that their feelings change 
from various causes beyond their control, and 
that even the flashes and sallies of their sensi- 
bility in themselves possess no moral character, 
and are no evidence of spiritual lapse or loss, 
they would still go from strength to strength 
in the conquering and keeping power of a pres- 
ent Savior. But under the teaching in question, 
multitudes of God’s dear children are hunting 
lost blessings, and sighing for a return of past 
experiences, unmindful of the truth that there 
is nothing higher or holier in earth or heaven 
than entire and continued obedience to the 
known will of God. God neither commands nor 
prohibits mere feeling. 

10. This theory misinterprets the Holy Spirit’s 
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work in sanctification. It teaches that his work 
is that of destroying or removing something 
from the heart of the believer. The language 
suggests the idea of some kind of physical oper- 
ation upon the soul’s substance. It is readily 
admitted that all salvation from sin is through 
the Holy Spirit; but his wark in sanctification 
is a constant work. He does the first moment 
of holiness only what he does each successive 
moment afterwards, unless he is grieved away 
from the heart by sin. Sanctification from the 
Divine side is not so much any one thing which 
he does at a first moment, as it is the all things 
which he is to the soul at every moment. We 
are taught by the expositors of the theory in 
question, that the Holy Spirit must first “cleanse 
the heart from inbred sin,” and that then he will 
come and dwell in it. But it is his coming into 
the heart which is the beginning of sanctification, 
and it is his abiding in the heart which continues 
that state. His presence in the body, soul, and 
spirit of the believer; not to destroy nor to re- 
move, but to possess, is the true idea of the work 
of the Holy Spirit in sanctification. It is he who 
reveals Christ to the soul of the believer, as the 
object of immediate and continued faith. He 
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is divine illumination, and in his light believers 
see Christ made unto them a present and all- 
sufficient Savior. “He shall testify of me.” 7 
“He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of 
mine, and shall show it unto you. All things 
that the Father hath are mine; therefore said i 
that he shall take of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” °° It is Christ “who of God is made unto 
us wisdom, righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.” °° 

The following passage from the work of Asa 
Mahan, places this subject in its true light: 

“The Spirit sanctifies by presenting Christ 
to the mind in such a manner that we are trans- 
formed into his image. The common error of 
Christians, in respect to this subject, seems to 
be this—looking away from Christ to the Holy 
Spirit for sanctification, instead of looking for 
the Spirit to render Christ their sanctifica- 
ton, 7%° 

The error to which President Mahan here 
alludes, is one into which the theory before us 
logically leads. If sanctification be a work of 
the Holy Spirit, destroying or removing a pas- 
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sive existence from the soul of the believer, then 
it is not his presence, nor the revelation of Christ 
which he brings to the soul, so much as it is an 
act or operation of his in one given moment. 

11. The theory under consideration requires a 
classification of the children of God into two dis- 
tinct bodies, distinguished from each other by the 
fact that in one “inbred sin” remains, while from 
the other tt has been removed. That the New 
Testament recognizes differences among believ- 
ers is very true. Some are “babes,” and others 
are of “full age;” there are “little children,” and 
“young men,” and “fathers.”’ Some are “weak,” 
and others “strong;” some are “tossed to and 
fro,” and others are “faithful in Christ Jesus.” 
But the difference insisted upon by this theory 
is none of these. It is the difference of still re- 
taining “inbred sin,” or having “inbred sin” re- 
moved or destroyed. We search the Scriptures 
in vain to find these two classes of believers, thus 
specifically distinguished. Evidence is easily 
found showing wide differences in Christian at- 
tainment; but we nowhere find the precise differ- 
ence demanded by this theory. Great blessings 
are promised and received, and believers are 
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repeatedly “filled with the Holy Ghost,” but in 
ne case do we find one class of believers dis- 
tinguished from a second as this theory requires, 
nor do we find any blessing which sustains to 
regeneration the precise relation of number two. 

12. If the theory in question be true, then those 
who are entirely sanctified, according to its definition 
of entire sanctification, can not be tempted to sin. 
We do not claim that its advocates assert this; 
on the contrary, they deny it. Some of them 
teach that the entirely sanctified are more se- 
verely tempted than others, and not a little has 
been written by way of pointing out the differ- 
ences between the temptations of those who are 
in this state and those. who are not. What we 
claim is, that this theory so defines entire sanc- 
tification that those whom we may suppose en- 
tirely sanctified, according to this definition, can 
not, while in that state, be subject to tempta- 
tion. It teaches that holiness consists, not in an 
entire and continuous control of the sensibility, 
but in an actual removal or extermination from 
the soul of all tendency or inclination towards 
a sinful act. Its defenders tell us that such as 
are in a state of entire sanctification may be 
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tempted, but that their temptations “are entirely 
from without.” * 

Now, here is no possible room for tempta- 
tion. A temptation from the without can be no 
temptation at all until it reaches the within. 
Without a movement of the sensibility, respon- 
sive to the suggestion from without, and more 
or less inclining the soul towards the forbidden 
act, there would be nothing to resist, and hence 
no temptation. The inclination, the tendency, 
the excited desire, is the temptation. Outward 
objects are but the occasions of temptation. Pro- 
pensity is tendency, and a marble statue could 
as effectually be tempted as a human soul from 
whom is exterminated all that can incline it 
towards what is sinful. To say, “I was tempted, 
but I felt not the least inclination or desire 
arise,” is to assert a contradiction. The feeling 
of desire constituted the temptation. It was this 
which the soul was called upon to resist and 
Overcome, and in its absence there could have 
been no temptation. 

But the theory now under consideration 
claims for the entirely sanctified a removal or 


ee 
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extermination of those states of the sensibility 
which could in any way respond to, or sympa- 
thize with, the objective temptation. This is to 
deny the possibility of temptation. It is to place 
the disciple above his Lord. This would seem 
to be admitted by one of the advocates of this 
view, when he says, “The virtue of a holy char- 
acter lies not in a triumphant conquest over 
enemies, but in hiding in a fortress where fight- 


” 42 Tf these words mean 


ing is unnecessary. 
that all successful resistance to temptation is in 
the strength of Christ imparted to us, we admit 
their correctness. If they mean that no resist- 
ance to témptation on the part of an entirely 
sanctified soul is necessary, they teach that such 
souls are above the reach of what is really temp- 
tation. Paul evidently knew of no such religious 
state; he fought, and ran, and wrestled, and kept 
his body under. 

13. Some of the most prominent representa- 
tives of the theory under review teach us that 
no amount of growth in grace serves in any degree 
to remove or destroy “inbred sin.” 

“While this growth and strengthening these 
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graces may weaken and lessen the power of in- 
dwelling sin, it does not cleanse the heart or 
remove the cause of these inward antagonisms. 
Growth may abate its force, but can neither 
change its nature nor remove it from the 
soul.’’ #8 

“Growth in grace, while accompanied by in- 
creasing power to abstain from actual sin, has 
no power to annihilate the spirit of sin, com- 
monly called original sin.” ** 

These writers teach us that the work of re- 
moving or annihilating “inbred sin” is an instan- 
taneous work, and that “beyond entire sanctifi- 
cation, there is no increase in purity, as that 
which is pure can not be more than pure.” * 
It follows, then, that there can never be more 
than two degrees in sanctification—the lowest, 
which is regeneration; and the highest, which 
is entire sanctification. Between these least and 
greatest measures of sanctification, then, there 
is no removal, or destruction, or decrease of 
what is termed “inbred sin,” in any believer, in 
any degree; but every Christian either has no 


“inbred sin’? whatever, or he has all he had at 
ils OT US ie 


“Perfect Love, p. 84. “ Love Enthroned, p. 331. 
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the moment of his regeneration. Is it, then, 
destroyed at all? 

14. This theory leaves unexplained the alleged 
fact that the work of sanctification is incomplete at 
regeneration. It is admitted that the consecra- 
tion of the repentant sinner is entire; that is, it 
is up to the measure of his capacity and light. 
Relatively to perceived obligation, it is at the 
moment of pardon all which it can ever become, 
though increasing light may, to him, deepen its 
meaning, and render it inclusive of many par- 
ticulars not at first seen. One of the writers al- 
ready quoted, when answering a question as to 
the difference between consecration at conver- 
sion, and consecration as a condition of sanctifi- 
cation, says: “They are essentially the same, each 
involving submission to God, and the true spirit 
of obedience.” *® He tells us that, “If we conse- 
crate everything of which we have knowledge, 
we meet the gracious requirements of God’s law, 
and reach the full measure of our obligation.” ** 

Now, the true penitent does consecrate all of 
which he has knowledge. It will not be claimed 
that he could do less, and be a true penitent. 





“Perfect Love, pp. 106, 110. “™ Ibid. 
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Consecration, then, in its attitude towards God, 
is the same in all stages of Christian experience. 
It can never go beyond knowledge, and if it falls 
below present knowledge, it ceases to be conse- 
cration. So far as consecration is concerned, 
there is a complete work at conversion. 

The pardon of sin which the penitent sinner 
receives, is also a complete pardon. However 
many and great his sins, they are all forgiven. 
No one will claim that God forgives sin a part 
at a time. The Holy Spirit at that moment 
comes into the soul and life, from which he had 
been excluded by voluntary disobedience, bear- 
ing witness to.the fact of acceptance with God 
through Christ, and begetting the “life of God 
in the soul of man.” Is this an incomplete work? 
If regeneration is “partial sanctification,” why 
is it partial? Is it the will of God that it should 
be partial? We have seen that the attitude of 
the penitent soul towards God is precisely the 
same as when he is supposed successfully to seek 
the destruction of his “inbred sin.” Why, then, 
is it not destroyed at the moment of regener- 
ation? 

It is said that the penitent sinner does not 
ask this; that it does not come into his mind, and 
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is not in his faith. No more is partial sanctifi- 
cation in his mind or faith. He is burdened with 
a sense of sin committed against God. He seeks 
forgiveness of sin, and peace with God, whom 
he has offended. And yet God partially sancti- 
fies him, though he does not once think of sanc- 
tification in any degree. May we not rather 
believe that the God who “‘is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us,’ *8 
does sanctify the pardoned soul for the time 
being, though the strength to abide in a permanent 
state of entire consecration may be reached by 
subsequent and higher attainments? If, how- 
ever, entire sanctification is an instantaneous 
work of the Holy Spirit, by which “inbred sin” 
is destroyed or removed from the soul, the state- 
ment that this work was begun in regeneration, 
but left incomplete, seems utterly without ex- 


planation. 


* Ephesians iii, 20. 


Chapter VII 
Wesley on What Holiness Is Not 


It will be the object of this chapter to point 
out some particulars in which the view of Chris- 
tian holiness, discussed in the preceding chapter, 
is not Wesleyan. It has been thought difficult 
to ascertain definitely what Wesley did teach 
upon this subject... Some think they find evi- 
dence of changes in his views; others are positive 
that passages in his sermons can never be made 
to harmonize with the teachings of his “Plain 
Account.” ? Still others are certain that the 
theory in question is distinctively Wesleyan, and 
that any other view is not in harmony with 
primitive Methodism. 

That Wesley modified his views upon some 
phases of this subject, is undoubtedly true; but 
we are not ready to pronounce him obscure, con- 
fused, or inconsistent with himself, nor are we 
convinced that the theory under discussion cor- 
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rectly represents what that great and good man 
taught. On this point we remark: 

1. We have already shown that the terms, 
“tnbred sin,” “indwelling sin,” “inward sin,” etc., 
as used by Wesley, must be understood in the 
light of his psychological system. That system 
made no distinction between the sensibility and 
the will. The operations of both were blended, 
and treated as belonging to the same class. He 
says: “And according to our judgments are our 
passions—our love and hate, joy and sorrow, 
desire and fear, with their innumerable combi- 
nations. Now, all these passions together are the 
will, variously modified; and all actions flowing 
from the will are voluntary actions; consequently 
they are good or evil, which otherwise they could 
not be.” * No one at the present day would pro- 
nounce this philosophical statement correct; but 
it clearly shows that Wesley predicated sin only 
of what he understood to contain a voluntary ele- 
ment. His “inbred sin” was sin, because, ac- 
cording to his philosophy, it was in the will. 
Once make the distinction in Wesley’s philos- 
ophy between sensibility and will, which mental 


* Works, VI, p. 202. See also Works, II, pp. 69, 134; 
VI, 208. 
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science now makes, and his “indwelling sin” and 
“inward holiness” both fall into the active states 
of the soul. This fact shows that, in those pas- 
sages so frequently quoted from the writings of 
Wesley, in which holiness is said to consist in 
the removal of “indwelling sin,” the concept is 
not that of a passive sin-existence, destroyed or 
carried away, but that of a salvation from the 
commission of voluntary sin. These passages sup- 
port this theory in the sound of the words; not 
in the ideas which they were used to convey. 
When those who make the proper distinction 
between the passive and the active states of the 
mind, speak of holiness as consisting in the de- 
struction of “inbred sin,” they may use Wesley’s 
words, and yet be far enough from reproducing 
his thoughts. In this particular the theory is 
not Wesleyan. 

2. Wesley taught that regeneration and entire 
sanctification were one and the same in kind, and 
that they differ only in degree. The following pas- 
sages may serve as samples of his teaching upon 
this point: 

“Many persons that are not only upright in 
heart, but that fear, nay, and love God, have not 
spoken warily upon this head, not according to 
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the oracles of God. They have spoken of the 
work of sanctification, taken in its full sense, as 
if it were quite of another kind, as if it differed 
entirely from that which is wrought in justifica- 
tion. But this is a great and dangerous mis- 
take, and has a natural tendency to make us 
undervalue that glorious work of God, which 
was wrought in us when we were justified.” * 

“Love is the sum of Christian sanctification; 
it is one kind of holiness which is found only 
in various degrees, in the believers who are dis- 
tinguished by St. John into ‘little children, 
young men, and fathers.’”’® 

“Tn asserting salvation by faith, we mean this: 
(1) That pardon, salvation begun, is received by 
faith producing works; (2) That holiness, salva- 
tion continued, is faith working by love.” ® 

Passages to the same effect are scattered 
through the writings of Wesley; but how can 
they be made to harmonize with the theory 
under consideration? This theory tells us that 
regeneration breaks the power of and represses 
“inbred sin,” but that it neither removes nor de- 
stroys it; that, on the other hand, entire sanc- 
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tification removes, destroys, annihilates it. Is 
breaking the power of a thing the same in kind 
as putting it out of existence? According to 
this theory, regeneration and entire sanctifica- 
tion are quite unlike in kind. Controlling is not 
the same as destroying. Repression can not be 
expanded into annihilation. Those who main- 
tain the theory before us, generally state that 
regeneration is sanctification begun; but when 
they come to define the difference in the two 
states, they sometimes at least virtually admit 
the point here made. A writer tells us that “the 
inward impurities repressed in regeneration, are 
removed by entire sanctification. Repressive 
power is nowhere ascribed to the blood of Christ; 
but purgative, cleansing efficacy. Entire sancti- 
fication is carnal nature eradicated, destroyed, ex- 
terminated, and not repressed. The Divine 
method of dealing with sin is by extermination, 
and not by repression.” * The italics are here 
given as they stand in the book. 

This quotation bears upon the point in dis- 
cussion, in the admission that regeneration and 
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entire sanctification are different in kind; the one 
being a repression, the other an extermination. 

3. Nor is it Wesleyan to insist that sanctification 
is necessarily a work of removal or destruction, 
rather than a permanent subjugation. If regener- 
ation and sanctification are the same in kind, 
then it follows that both are of the nature of 
power over sin, or that both are degrees in the 
destruction of “inbred sin.” And if, as this 
theory maintains, regeneration gives power over 
sin, but does not in any degree remove “inbred 
sin,” then sanctification, being the same in kind, 
must give greater power over sin, but does not 
in any measure remove “inbred sin.”’ If regen- 
eration is the repression of “indwelling sin,” then 
entire sanctification must be its entire repres- 
sion; that is, continued, uninterrupted power 
over sin. 

Two months before writing the sermon on 
“Sin in Believers,’ Wesley wrote the following: 

“But is there no sin in those who are perfect 
in love? I believe not. Be this as it may, they 
feel none; no temper contrary to love, while they 
rejoice, pray, and give thanks continually. And 
whether sin is suspended or extinguished, I will 
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not dispute; it is enough that they feel nothing 
but love. This, you allow, we should daily press 
after. And this is all I contend for.” ® 

Wesley, then, did not insist that entire sanc- 
tification is essentially a work of destruction or 
annihilation of tendencies to sin. He would not 
contend for this; and yet the theory before us 
contends for nothing else so much as this. It is 
the one idea which distinguishes it. 

Another English Methodist, perhaps not less 
able than Wesley himself, gives us the following 
as his conclusion from a study of the Bible upon 
this subject: 

“This deliverance does not imply the annihi- 
lation of the inward tendency to sin, so that we 
shall no longer find it in us as a force against 
which we have to watch and contend. For, a 
Christ, by his own presence and power in our 
hearts, gives us constant and complete victory 
over the hostile force within us, so that it no 
longer consciously molds our acts, or words, or 
thoughts, we are already saved from all pollut- 
ing power of sin. A tendency to evil, which is 
every moment trodden under foot, will cause us 
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no spiritual shame. Such victory the words in 
1 John i, 7, certainly announce, and, I think, 
nothing more. 

“It may suitably be called full salvation; or, 
as we look at its positive side, entire sanctifica- 
tion. But although day by day, as we trample 
them under foot, the inward forces of evil be- 
come weaker, and by their increasing weakness 
reveal our spiritual growth, yet I do not find 
anywhere in the Bible reason to believe that they 
may now, by our faith, or at any future time in 
our lives, be utterly annihilated.” 9 This is Wes- 
leyan doctrine as it was, and as it is. 

4. As Wesley described the new birth, it is a 
higher spiritual state than the theory in- question 
allows it to be. Wesley declares that every be- 
liever is “sanctified,” “pure in heart,” “a temple 
of the Holy Ghost,” “saved;” that he “has the 
mind of Christ.” This was his idea of a regener- 
ate state. He says: 

“As soon as his pardon or justification is wit- 
nessed to him by the Holy Ghost, he is saved. 
He loves God and all mankind. He has the mind 
that was in Christ, and power to walk as he 


° Holiness as Understood by the Writers of the Bible, 
p. 69. 
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walked. From that time (unless he make ship- 
wreck of faith) salvation gradually increases in 
his soul.” 1° 

“According to the whole tenor of Scripture, 
the being born again does really signify the be- 
ing inwardly changed by the Almighty Spirit of 
God, changed from sin to holiness, renewed in 
the image of him that created us. And why 
must we be so changed? Because without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord.” 1 

“Do you know what a Christian is? If you 
are a Christian, you have the mind that was in 
Christ, and you so walk as he also walked.” 12 

“Tf we are not free from sin, we are not Chris- 
tian believers. For to all these the apostle de- 
clares: ‘Being made free from sin, ye become the 
servants of righteousness.’ ” 18 

“Ts every man, as soon as he believes, a new 
creature, sanctified, pure in heart? Has he, then, 
a new heart? Does Christ dwell therein? And 
is he a temple of the Holy Ghost? All these 
things may be affirmed of every believer in a 
true sense.” 14 


“But without holiness no man shall see the 
STKE Mer ce I 
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Lord—shall see the face of God in glory. Of 
consequence, the new birth is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to eternal salvation.” 15 

Those who maintain the theory of holiness 
under review are not accustomed to use the 
terms which Wesley, in the above quotations, 
employed, in their definitions of the new birth; 
nor do they generally apply to a justified state 
the Scripture passages which he here quotes. 
These terms are used by them to denote the state 
in which it is claimed that believers are “cleansed 
from all inbred sin,” and the passages which 
Wesley here cites as proof of the necessity of the 
new birth, are among those usually quoted for 
the purpose of showing that believers may and 
must experience the removal or destruction of 
their “inbred sin.”’ Why is this, if this theory is 
so eminently Wesleyan? 

Definitions of regeneration are often met 
with in the writings of those holding the views 
here controverted, to which no exceptions can 
be justly taken; but when this state is compared 
with that in which it is claimed all inbred sin is 
destroyed, the new birth is often described in a 
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manner which places it far below the Wesleyan 
standard. We are told that “regeneration does 
not change the carnal mind;” that the “merely 
regenerate’ are in a state of “partial obedi- 
ence,” ?® etc. This was not Wesley’s view. 
Every one familiar with his writings is aware 
that, in describing the state of those who are 
“born again,” he frequently employs the same 
phraseology which he uses in defining entire 
sanctification, and as frequently cites the same 
passages of Scripture in proof and illustration 
of both. This is certainly not the treatment of 
the subject suggested by the theory before us, 
nor is it the manner in which it is commonly 
presented by those advocating this view. 

5. Wesley taught that sancttfication is both 
gradual and instantaneous. For a time he evi- 
dently believed that this state is never attained 
instantaneously, but in all cases progressively. 
Later he accepted the truth that it is attained 
by simple faith, and that it may be attained at 
once. He always maintained, however, that all 
growth in grace is an increased degree of sancti- 





* “What is Holiness?” Omaha Christian Advocate, Au- 
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fication. He taught that it is instantaneous, in 
the sense that there is a given moment in which 
a dying man becomes dead, though he may have 
been some time dying. 

The theory to which exceptions are here 
taken, requires a different view of the matter. 
It maintains that sanctification is a work of de- 
struction, extermination, removal of “inbred 
sin.” It teaches that, previous to the moment 
of this change, “inbred sin” had been only 
“weakened,” or “repressed;’”’ not in any degree 
removed or destroyed. It follows, therefore, that 
entire sanctification is, and in all cases must be, 
instantaneous, and that no such fact is possible 
as gradually increasing degrees in sanctification. 
The lowest and the highest are all the degrees 
possible. Nor does this conclusion seem in the 
least to trouble some who accept the theory. 
They teach us that “inbred sin is a unit, a simple 
evil principle, and can not be divided or sub- 
divided and removed in parts;” 17 that “growth 
in grace is a natural process;”!® that “growth in 
grace is neither a destroying, nor a washing, nor 
a crucifying, nor a cleansing process;” *® that 
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growth may abate the force of indwelling sin, 
“but can neither change its nature, nor remove 
it from the soul;’?® that entire sanctification 
is instantaneous in the same sense as regener- 
ation; that, “in the work of simply cleansing 
from all sin, both of flesh and spirit, inbred and 
overt, there are no degrees, no progressive 
stages,”’ 2° 

According to these teachings, after the mo- 
ment of regeneration there is no removal or de- 
struction of “inbred sin” in any degree, and con- 
sequently no higher degree of sanctification 
ever realized until the instant when it is all re- 
moved, and the soul is wholly sanctified. In 
contrast with these views, we present a few pas- 
sages from the pen of Wesley, several of them 
from a collection of sermons which he revised 
with his own hand but three years before his 
death. No one will contend that his views upon 
this subject changed subsequent to that date. 

“Tt is true, a late very eminent author, in his 
strange treatise on regeneration, proceeds en- 
tirely on the supposition that it is the whole 
gradual progress of sanctification No; it is 
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only the threshold of sanctification, the first 
entrance upon it. And as in the natural birth 
a man is born at once, and then grows larger 
and stronger by degrees, so in the spiritual birth 
a man is born at once, and then gradually in- 
creases in spiritual stature and strength. The 
new birth, therefore, is the point of sanctification, 
which may increase more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” 71 

“All experience, as well as Scripture, show 
this salvation to be both instantaneous and 
gradual. It begins the moment we are justified 
in the holy, humble, gentle, patient love of God 
and man. It gradually increases from that mo- 
ment . . .. till in another instant the heart 
is cleansed from all sin and filled with the pure 
love of God.” 7” 

“But do we change directly from our first 
love into the highest union with God? Surely 
not. There is an intermediate state between 
babes in Christ and that of fathers.” ”* 

“When we begin to believe, then sanctifica- 
tion begins. And, as faith increases, holiness 


increases, till we are created anew.” ** 
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“That a newly-justified person has at once, 
in that hour, power over all sin, and finds from 
that hour the work of God in his soul slowly 
and gradually increasing.” 

“What, until he has power over more than all 
sin? No; but until he has more power over all 
sin; the struggle between the flesh and the spirit 
gradually decreasing, and till he has more peace, 
more joy in the Holy Ghost, more of the knowl- 
edge and love of God.” 76 

“T believe Christian perfection is not attained 
by any of the children of God till they are what 
the apostle John terms fathers.” 77 

“Our old man,—a strong and beautiful ex- 
pression for that entire depravity and corrup- 
tion which by nature spreads itself over the 
whole man, leaving no part uninfected. This, 
in a believer, is crucified with Christ, mortified, 
gradually killed, by virtue of our union with 
him.\;72 

It would seem impossible to reach any other 
conclusion than that the theory in question is 
astray from Wesleyan teaching upon this sub- 
ject. A recent “Life of John Wesley,” now in 
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the Courses of Study for both traveling and local 
preachers, contains a statement of what the 
author regards as the “special teaching of the 
great revival,’ in which the ministry of Wesley 
became so potent a factor. On the subject of 
sanctification he says: 

“Entire sanctification was set in its proper 
light as the goal towards which every Christian 
should press. Wesley fixed no time and pre- 
scribed no methods for this work. He was con- 
tent to urge his people to grow in grace and to 
strive to gain all the mind of Christ.” 7° 

6. We do not understand Wesley to teach 
that those whom we may suppose to seek and 
desire only partial salvation from sin, would in 
that way realize gradual and progressive sanc- 
tification; but we do understand him to teach 
that sincere souls, with the full purpose to be 
right with God and man, may experience larger 
and higher measures of sanctifying grace before 
attaining entire sanctification. Nor can we see 
how he could have taught otherwise, taking into 
account his own experience, as related by him- 


self. 
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As early as 1725 he represents himself as see- 
ing the necessity of holiness of heart and life, 
and as seeking it with undivided purpose.®® In 
1738 he says that he, with a little company of his 
friends, had been “praying for and expecting it 
for several years.” 3! The next year he wrote 
his first tract upon the subject, “placing in the 
front: ‘Not as though I had already at- 
tained.’” 8? In 1747 he wrote to Mr. John 
Smith: “I no more imagine that I have already 
attained, that I already love God with all my 
heart and soul and strength, than that I am in 
the third heavens.” °3 In 1757 he wrote: 
“Anger, for instance, is natural to me; yea, ir- 
regular, unreasonable anger. I am naturally 
inclined to this, as I experience every day. Yet 
I can help it by the grace of God, and do so, as 
long as 1 watch and pray.” °4 Now, if the in- 


‘ 


clination to anger is “inbred sin,” as the theory 
before us so positively asserts, and if entire sanc- 
tification consists in its removal or destruction, 
then Wesley had not yet attained that state 
nineteen years after his conversion. He had, 


however, found grace to control his inclination 
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to anger, and he evidently recognized no sin in 
the controlled inclination. 

In 1765 he wrote to a friend as follows: 

“Now, whether you desire and expect this 
blessing or not, is it not an astonishing thing 
that you, or any living man, should be disgusted 
with me for expecting it, and that you should 
persuade one another that this hope is subversive 
of the very foundations of Christian expe- 
sence. °° 

Again, in 1767, in his reply to Dr. Dodd, he 
says: “I-have told all the world, I am not per- 
fect. I tell you flat, I have not attained the char- 
acter I draw.” 9 And yet, more than twenty 
years before, he relates precious seasons in which, 
after days unusually lifeless and heavy,” he 
“found such light and strength as he never re- 
membered tohavehad before.” 87 Again, hesays: 

“T felt such an awe and tender sense of the 
presence of God as greatly confirmed me therein, 
so that God was before me all the day long. I 
sought and found him in every place, and could 
truly say, when I lay down at night, ‘Now I have 
lived a day.’,” 35 


* Works, IV, p. 204. *Tbid. p. 245. 
"Tbid. ITI, p. 324. *Tbid. III, p. 325. 
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This language is so impressively descriptive 
of sanctifying grace, that several writers have 
quoted it as evidence that Wesley “professed 
the blessing of holiness,’ though twenty-three 
years afterwards he tells Dr. Dodd and all the 
world that he had not attained it.2® And if he 
had not attained it, according to the theory in 
question, he had no less amount of “indwelling 
sin” and no greater measure of sanctification 
than on the evening when his heart was 
“strangely warmed.” This is not Wesleyan. 
Wesley must have been a believer in successive 





* Perfect Love, p. 148. 


It is but just to say that some writers who support 
substantially the views in question, do not admit that en- 
tire sanctification can not be attained through growth in 
grace. An able writer, from whom we have already 
quoted, says: “That growth in holiness, from the degree 
of it imparted in regeneration, is progress towards the 
completeness of it in entire sanctification, we can not con- 
ceive a Christian understandingly to deny.” 

“We think in all these respects the analogy holds sub- 
stantially, and must hold, therefore, that the way to the 
end, or full corn in the ear, in the spiritual as in the natu- 
ral, is along the line of growth; it is reached by and not 
without progress; it is growing up into Christ; it is first 
babes, then men; it is going on to perfection; it is hunger- 
ing and thirsting, and being filled. We have no favor for 
the sentiment that growth in grace is not growth toward 
entire holiness.” —Christian Purity, pp. 185, 187. 
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and progressive measures of sanctifying grace, 
and that he did attain abiding holiness of 
heart and life, the spirit he manifested, the life 
he lived, the sacrifices he made, and the abuses 
which he meekly suffered for Christ’s sake, 
abundantly prove. 


Chapter VIII 
What Holiness Is 


THE preceding chapters have been written for 
the purpose of opening the way for the pre- 
sentation of what we regard as the true theory 
of Christian holiness. We have endeavored to 
show that it does not consist in the passive states 
of the mind, that it can not consist in any phe- 
nomena or condition of the intellect or the sen- 
sibility, nor in any work of destruction in the 
operations of either. 

We shall now attempt to show that Christian 
holiness, on the human side, belongs to the vol- 
untary states of the mind, that it consists in an 
abiding state of the will. In submitting a defi- 
nition, we will say that Christian holiness is a 
state of unreserved consecration of the being to 
God, secured through the constant revelation of 
Christ to the soul of the believer by the Holy 
Spirit. It is distinguished from an act of con- 
secration by the feature of continuousness. It in- 
cludes living consecration, uninterrupted faith 


in Christ as a present and sufficient Savior from 
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sin, and a continuous presence and incoming of 
the Holy Spirit in the soul of the Christian. It 
is abiding in Christ. It is such a Divinely- 
strengthened state of the soul, that the will 
stands in a “supreme preference for God.” It 
is that state in which the will constantly chooses 
the will of God as the law of its entire activity. 
In a word, it is voluntary and continuous obe- 
dience to all the known will of God, a state in 
which the believer does not commit sin. 

On the Divine side it is not so much what 
the Holy Spirit does in the believer at any given 
moment, as what he does and what he is at each 
and every moment. It is his pervading presence, 
revealing Christ to the soul as all-sufficient for 
its utmost exigency, and thus strengthening us 
to abide in unbroken acceptance of the will of 
God. It is Christ conquering im us as he con- 
quered for us. It is that state in which, by the 
power of God through faith, the Christian be- 
liever is kept from committing sin. In support of 
this view of Christian holiness we offer the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

1. Holiness is the exact opposite of sin. We 
have endeavored to show that sin is all and al- 
ways voluntary transgression of law. If this be 
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so, it follows that holiness is voluntary and en- 
tire obedience to the known will of God. If, on 
the other hand, there are two kinds of sin, there 
must be two kinds of holiness. But if sin is 
disobedience to the known will of God, then 
holiness is entire obedience to the apprehended 
will of God. “All sin has its seat in the will. 
The appetites and passions and _ intellectual 
aspirations are not sins. They belong to the 
original furnishings of the soul. Sin is volitional 
indulgence in contravention of law.’’* Holiness, 
then, is salvation from indulgence in contraven- 
tion of law, and, by consequence, obedience to 
known law. 

2. That distinguished scholar, Joseph Agar 
Beet, has shown that the idea of holiness in the 
Old Testament is that of “standing im a special 
relation to God.” * Whatever was by law set 
apart to God and his service was counted and 
called holy. The tabernacle and its furniture, 
Aaron and his sons, the Nazarite, the first-born, 
all Israel, the Sabbath, and even Mount Sinai, 
were all sanctified—holy, because set apart, con- 





* Philosophy of Christian Experience, p. 59. 
* Holiness as Understood by the Writers of the Bible, 
pp. 17, 18. 
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secrated to God and ‘his service. When spoken 
of intelligent beings, it claims of them, or im- 
plies concerning them, that they are personally 
self-surrendered to God and his service. 

The same idea of holiness is carried forward 
into the New Testament. All who, by confes- 
sion of faith in Christ, declare themselves to be 
his, are called holy.*? They are saints (holy ones) 
in Christ Jesus.t They are the “first-born,” 
whom God rescued from the destroyer, and 
whose “names are written in heaven.” ® They 
belong to God and, hence, are holy. In the 
Epistles the idea rises often to that of an actual 
realization in experience and life of this con- 
secration to God. Christians are not only 
spoken of as belonging to God by right; they 
are declared to be actually his by personal de- 
votion of their all to him, or are exhorted and 
encouraged thus to consecrate themselves to 
him. The Old Testament idea of holiness is 
not discarded; it is developed. As the temple 
and its priesthood and the sacrifices were holy be- 





* Colossians iii, 12. 

*y Thessalonians v, 27; Hebrews iii, 1; 1 Corinthians 
xiv, 33; Ephesians i, I, 15. ae : 

5 Hebrews xii, 23. ®+ Corinthians ii, 16, 17. 
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cause consecrated to God, so Christians are “the 
temple of God,”? “an holy priesthood,” “an 
holy nation,” ® “living sacrifices.”® “To this 
original reference of the Word we must ever 
recur, if we wish to think of holiness as it was 
understood by the early Christians.” “But the 
complete idea of holiness is realized in them only 
so far as their entire activity of body and mind 
are the outworking of a single purpose to ac- 
complish the purposes of God. It has been well 
said that purpose is the autograph of the mind. 
Wherever purpose is, there is mind. And wher- 
ever mind is directed toward the great source 
of mind, there is holiness.” 1° Holiness, then, 
according to both Testaments, is a state of entire 
consecration to God. 

3. This view of Christian holiness recognizes 
and necessarily implies the very distinctions in 
Christian experience and character which are taught 
in the Bible. The fact has already been noticed 
that the twofold classification of believers into 
somewhat distinct bodies, distinguished by the 
specific fact of the existence or non-existence in 


eee 





“1 Peter ii, 5. * Tbid. 9. ®* Romans xii, I. 
* Holiness as Understood by the Writers of the Bible, 
PP. 43, 46. 
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them of “inbred sin,’ does not appear in the 
Scriptures. But the Bible does recognize the 
fact that some Christian believers are weak and 


‘ 


wavering, that they have need to be “con- 
firmed,” 14 to be “established, strengthened, 
settled.” 12 They are exhorted to “grow up 
into him [Christ] in all things,”’1* to “go on 
unto perfection,” 1* to be “made perfect,” 1* to 
be “holy.” 1® They are encouraged to expect a 
realization of a state of entire sanctification, in 
which they may be preserved blameless; that is, 
in which they will commit no known sin.17_ The 
converts of the New Testament stand before us 
essentially like those of our own day, ardent and 
sincere, but not in a state of constant, unbroken 
obedience to God. They committed more or 
less sin. The differences in Christian experience 
recognized in such passages are the differences 
between a weak and wavering state, in which 
sin is sometimes committed, and a state in which 
the high Christian privilege is realized of being 
saved and kept from all sin. 

It is true that believers are exhorted to 
oe eee ee a. 

" Acts xiv, 22. “1 Peterv,10. ™ Ephesians iv, 15. 


4 Hebrews vi, 1. “Ibid. xiii, 21. “1 Peter i, 15. 
“Thessalonians v, 23. 
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“holiness,” to “sanctification,” and are encour- 
aged to expect that they shall be “sanctified 
wholly ;”’ but this in no way proves that the holi- 
ness and sanctification here enjoined and prom- 
ised consist in the destruction or removal of an 
“inbeing of sin.” There is nothing in the pas- 
sages alluded to in reference to a “second bless- 
ing” of “inbred sin” destruction in distinction 
from a previous or partial one of ‘inbred sin” 
subjugation. It would seem impossible so to 
construe their meaning by any whose minds 
were not preoccupied by the thought. 

“Now ye are clean through the word which 
I have spoken unto you; abide in me.” ?8 
“Awake to righteousness, and sin _ not.” 19 
“These things write I unto you that ye sin 
not.” 7° “Now, I pray to God that ye do no 
evil.” *! “Abstain from every form of evil.” 
(R. V.)?? “Tf any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man.” 23 “Now, the God of 
peace . . . make you perfect in every work 
to do his will, working in you that which is 


well-pleasing in his sight.” 24 “Whoso keepeth 
Se es eee 


im nr 
John’ xv, 3,.4.. 1 Cor’ xv. 34. “¥F John li, I. 
te ee 
2 Cor. xiii, 7. “I Thess. v, 22. ™ James ili, 2. 
* Hebrews xiii, 21. 
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his word, in him verily is the love of God per- 
fecced.” 7° “But the Lord is faithful, who shall 
establish you and keep you from evil.’ 2° “To 
the end that he may establish your hearts un- 
blamable in holiness before God.” 27 “Rooted 
and built up in him and established in the 
faith.” 28 “And the very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly, and I pray God, your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless.” 78 
These passages fairly represent the address of 
the New Testament to Christian believers, and 
yet there is not a word in them in reference to 
any extermination of an “inbeing of sin;” noth- 
ing is said about two kinds of sin, nor of any two 
kinds of sanctifying work upon the soul. The 
holiness here enjoined and prayed for is that 
state in which Christians “sin not,” are “made 
perfect in every good work,” “made perfect in 
love,” “kept from evil,’ “established unblam- 
able,” “rooted and grounded in love,” “sanc- 
tified wholly,” “preserved blameless.” Sin ap- 
pears here, as everywhere in the Bible, and holi- 
ness, perfected love, sanctification, as that state 





ee Vonsie §.. 7 2; Thess) tii, 3... x "Thess, ili, 13: 
8 Colossians ii, 7. “1 Thessalonians v, 23. 
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in Christian attainment in which believers do 
not commit sin. 

4. This theory of holiness makes the true dis- 
tinction between regeneration and entire sanctifi- 
cation. It is not that the work of regeneration 
is a partial, an incomplete work. It is not that 
there are two kinds of sin, active and passive, 
the one forgiven at regeneration, the other 
“weakened” only at that time, but later de- 
stroyed or removed in entire sanctification. It 
recognizes but one kind of sin actual or pos- 
sible—“voluntary transgression of known law.” 
It teaches that every regenerated soul is, for the 
time being, consecrated to God up to the full 
measure of knowledge, and is sanctified—holy. 
It allows, however, that few, if any, believers do, 
at the first moment of regeneration, possess such 
a measure of spiritual strength as to abide with- 
out interruption in this entire sanctification. It 
admits that they are “children, tossed to and 
fro,” ?® and that, under temptation, they, for a 
time at least, commit more or less sin; that they 
have need to be “strengthened with might by 
his Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell 





* Ephesians iv, 14. 
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in their hearts by faith,” *° but that, if they “cast 
not away their confidence,” *! but “as they re- 
ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in him,” *? 
they will attain an abiding state of entire con- 
secration in which they will commit no known 
sin. This is holiness—entire sanctification. It 
is the same im kind as regeneration, differing 
from it in the fact of continuousness—perma- 
nency. It is not claimed that it renders sin im- 
possible to the believer or that it is never for- 
feited by any who enter this “glorious liberty,” 
but that it is so characterized by constancy and 
continuousness, that it may be truly termed a 
state of abiding, permanent consecration. 

5. The view of holiness here presented gives a 
clear idea of the sense in which sanctification 1s 
both the work of God and the work of man. If the 
work of sanctification consists in the destruction 
or removal of the effects of Adamic sin, in no just 
sense can it be said to be the work of man. At 
most, man could only comply with the conditions 
upon which God may be supposed to do the 
work. But the Bible attributes the work itself 
to men. Hebrews sanctified their houses or 





% Ephesians iii, 16,17.“ Hebrews iii, 14; x, 35. 
* Colossians ii, 6. 
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fields.22 Priests were required to sanctify them- 


selves.°4 


All the people of Israel were com-- 
manded to sanctify themselves and make them- 
selves holy.2® This self-sanctification is enjoined 
from the consideration that the Holy God, whom 
they served, sanctifies them.*® God had chosen 
them, set them apart as his own people, and they 
must set themselves apart—consecrate them- 
selves to him. He is their God; they must be 
his people. They must do as he does; be as he 
is. We meet the same thought in the New Tes- 
tament. The members of the Church at Corinth 
are addressed as “them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus.” 87 This address was justified by 
Scripture usage, for they were “called to be 
saints,’—holy people.2® As a matter of fact 
there were those among them who were far 
enough from realizing this holiness in their ex- 
periences and lives, and they are admonished to 
“cleanse themselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God.” 8° God had called them out of the world 
unto himself; he had set them apart as his own 





* Lev. xxvii, 14, 16. ms Eixcs xi) 22) * Lev. xi, 44. 
*° Exodus xxi, 8; xxxi, 13; Leviticus xx, 7, 8; Ezekiel 
RK t 20s eT Corinthiansiiage: eb bids 
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“sons and daughters,” and they must “come out 
from among them,” setting themselves apart 
unto him in clean and holy living.*° 

6. This view of sanctification affords a clear 
idea of the sense in which holiness is affirmed of 
the bodies as well as the souls of believers. It will 
not be claimed that the effects of ancestral sin, 
as those effects exist in our bodies, are either 
wholly destroyed or removed in entire sanctifi- 
cation. And yet we are under the same require- 
ment to be holy in body, that we are to be pure 
in heart. - Sanctification of the body is as spe- 
cifically promised as sanctification of the spirit. 
If the essential idea in entire sanctification is that 
of a destruction of the éffects of Adamic sin, it 
is difficult to attach any meaning to such a re- 
quirement or promise which is not disputed by 
known facts. On the other hand, if entire sanc- 
tification is a state of entire consecration, both © 
the requirement and the promise are easily un- 
derstood and as easily applied. They mean that 
Christians are to “glorify God in their bodies 
and in their spirits, which are God’s;’ ** that 
they are to “present their bodies, a living sacri- 





“ 2 Corinthians vi, 17,18. “1 Corinthians vi, 20. 
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fice, holy, acceptable unto God.” As Paul ex- 
presses the meaning: “Let not sin therefore 
reign in your mortal bodies, that ye should obey 
it in the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of unrighteousness unto 
sin; but yield yourselves unto God as those that 
are alive from the dead, and your members as 
instruments of righteousness unto God.” * 
That is, the principle of consecration is to be 
applied to the body and its powers. The body 
is to be used according to the apprehended will 
of God. This is sanctification as applied to the 
body, and the same in principle as when applied 
to the soul. 

7. A state of entire consecration is loving God 
with all the heart. Loving God with all the 
heart is a standard definition of holiness ts which 
none will object. But is a state of entire con- 
secration to God what the Bible means by lov- 
ing him with all the heart? Loving God is not 
an emotion, though it may be accompanied by 
emotion in varying degrees. Considered as a 
feeling, it may be intense or faint, according to 
intellectual and even physical conditions. Love 
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to God, considered as a voluntary state, may 
remain the same through all variations and con- 
ditions of feeling. Supreme love to God, in the 
Scriptural sense, may be full to the measure of 
recognized obligation and permanent in all con- 
ditions and degrees of feeling. Love to God is 
commanded. But God does not command states of 
feeling. They exist as results of conditions, often 
beyond our own control, and always under the 
law of necessity. God’s commands are directed 
towards that which can obey, and so far as vol- 
untary states are concerned, men can obey. If 
emotions were commanded, men could not 
_ obey, for every one knows that he can not di- 
rectly control the feelings by the action of his 
will. The commands to repent, believe, con- 
secrate, love supremely, all imply that they can 
be obeyed by proper voluntary action. Obe- 
dience to these commands will be accompanied 
by such states of feeling, as in any given case are 
conditioned upon it and upon the work of the 
Holy Spirit attending it. To these feelings 
themselves there is no moral character whatever, 
however they may be produced. They are not 
love to God, though they may be, in some sense 
and measure, the result of it. To love God su- 
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premely is voluntary to yield the whole being 
to him in continuous consecration and trust, and 
this is Scriptural holiness. 

8. The correctness of this view is further shown 
by the nature of Christian love to man. In the 
command which requires us to love God su- 
premely and our neighbors as ourselves, there is 
no intimation that the love which we are re- 
quired to render to God is different im kind from 
that which we are to render to man. Our re- 
lations to God being entirely unlike those which 
we sustain to our fellow-men, the application of 
love in the one case differs essentially from what 
is required in the other; but psychologically the 
love enjoined in both cases is the same. What, 
then, is the nature of that love which we are 
required to exercise towards our fellow-men? 
And what is that state of mind in which our ob- 
ligations to our neighbor are fully met? Love 
to our fellow-men, from a Christian point of 
view, is certainly not an emotion, a mere feel- 
ing. It is not the love which exists between 
the sexes, nor the love of parents for their chil- 
dren. It is nothing constitutional or of the 
nature of impulse. It may be attended by feel- 
ings of various kinds and degrees, of admiration 
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or sorrow, pity or disgust, according to our ap- 
prenensions of given characters. These feel- 
ings, however, are no part of Christian love to 
man. Perceived differences of character shape 
the application of love to man, but do not 
change its nature. Scriptural love to man is the 
same in nature towards all men; the same 
through all kinds of views and feelings concern- 
ing them. It is the consecration of ourselves to 
the promotion of their highest good, an unselfish 
devotion to their well-being. It is in this sense 
that we are to love our enemies and do good 
to those who hate and persecute us. Nothing 
is said in reference to the mere feelings which 
may arise in us towards those whom we know 
to be wicked. What is required of us, in order 
to fulfill the law of love, is a self-sacrificing de- 
votion to their good, as we apprehend it, and to 
the extent of our ability. This is love to man, 
as entire and continued consecration to the will 
of God is supreme love to him. Both are vol- 
untary states of mind; both are really the same 
state. It is a state of unreserved consecration 
to the glory of God and the good of man; and 
this is holiness. 

9. A state of entire and permanent consecration 
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to God meets all the requirements of God’s law. 
We have already shown that it is loving God 
with all the heart and our fellow-men as our- 
selves, and we have the explicit declaration of 
our Lord that “on these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” ** It is this 
love which Paul affirms to be the “fulfilling of 


” 44 Tt is entire obedience to the known 


the law. 
law of God. This is all man can render; it is 
all God requires. The human intelligence 
affirms by its own laws that when the whole 
being is purposely surrendered to the will of 
God, all possible obligation is met. The little 
or the much which in any given case is thus 
devoted to God, is nothing to the question. 
Since it is all in each case, it is the same in every 
case. It is all Adam could do in his primitive 
condition; it is all his children can do in their 
weakened and disordered state. It is all the 
law of God requires of child, man, or angel. 
Entire and continuous consecration, then, is en- 
tire obedience to God’s law as it is apprehended; 
and this is holiness of heart and life. We do 
not overlook the fact that, as a result of this 
ese ee ee 
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consecration and harmony with God, cognate 
phenomena of the sensibility are brought into 
existence; but we do insist that, however intense 
or ecstatic these passive states may become, in 
themselves they possess no moral character. 
The law of God neither commands nor prohibits 
mere feeling. It deals with voluntary states. 
It requires full obedience,—entire consecration 
of the being to Him; that is, holiness. 

10. The love of God to men is of the nature 
of voluntary choice of their highest good. He can 
not admire or approve sinful beings; his love is 
not an impulse or emotion. His infinite nature 
goes forth ceaselessly in voluntary good-will to 
men. He seeks—wills their highest good. He 
does all to save and bless them which, man be- 
ing what he is, can be done. We write it with 
reverence, but with a profound conviction of 
its truth, God consecrates himself to the highest 
well-being of his creatures. If the human mind 
is constituted at all after the Divine, and we 
think it is, the feelings of God towards sinful men 
must be anything but admiration and compla- 
cency. Still he ceaselessly loves men in all their 
treason and guilt. For man he lays upon him- 
self an infinite burden of self-sacrifice. Jesus, 
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from the manger to the cross, is the proof and 
illustration. He voluntarily suffers to secure 
their salvation. He bids us love men as he loves 
them, by devoting ourselves to their welfare. 
The holy, perfect love of God to man is a vol- 
untary but permanent state of the Divine will; 
and holiness in man is a voluntary but constant 
state in harmony with the will of God. 

11. This view of Christian holiness is indicated 
by those passages which teach that believers are 
sanctified through the truth. 

Tf sanctification is a work of Divine power 
by which “inbred sin” is instantaneously de- 
stroyed or removed, it is not easy to perceive the 
sense in which believers are sanctified through 
the truth. And yet Jesus prayed for his dis- 
ciples: “Sanctify them through thy truth.” * 
He said that for their sakes he sanctified him- 
self, “that they also might be sanctified through 
the truth.” 46 Nor does he intimate that his own 
sanctification was different in kind from that 
which he sought for his disciples. He prayed 
that they also might be sanctified, along with 
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him, and as he was. If sanctification consists 
in a state of entire consecration, into which be- 
lievers are led by the Holy Spirit revealing the 
truth of God to their minds, the sense is clear. 
This in no way excludes the work of the Divine 
Spirit. He is the Spirit of Truth. He works 
through the truth, of which Christ is both the 
source and the substance. His presence in the 
soul of the believer is light, and in this light the 
Christian sees, trusts, and appropriates the 
truth. Thus is he sanctified through the truth. 
On these words in the prayer of Jesus, Godet 
remarks: 

“In the new covenant, where all is spiritual, 
the seat of consecration is above all the heart, 
the will of the consecrated person. Jesus, there- 
fore, in saying sanctify them, asks for them a will 
entirely devoted to good—that is, to God and his 
service, and consequently to the task which God 
gives them to discharge in this world. All their 
forces, all their talents, all their life, are to be 
marked with the seal of consecration to this 
great work, the salvation of men; a thing, which 
implies the renouncing of all self-gratification, 
however lawful it may be; the absence of all in- 
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terested aims, of all self-seeking. This 1s the 
sublime idea of Christian holiness.” ** 

12. This state of perfect and permanent con- 
secration was the holiness of our Lord. 

He sanctified himself. He certainly did not 
destroy or remove any “inbeing of sin” from 
within himself; that was not sanctification in 
his case. But, as already remarked, he gives no 
intimation that the sanctification of his disciples 
was, in principle or kind, different from his own. 
He did consecrate himself. It was he whom “the 
Father sanctified and sent into the world.” *% 
For that reason he is “the Son who is conse- 
crated for evermore.” *® Jesus claimed no other 
holiness than this. He asks,“Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?” 5° “My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.” 5! “ J seek not mine own will, but the 


“ Commentary on John ii, 336. 


“Sanctifying human souls should not be considered a 
mystical process, in such a sense mysterious that we can 
get no clearly-defined conception of it. The fact that it 
is effected through the truth brings it within the pale of 
our own consciousness—a subject of study and of distinct 
intellectual apprehension.”—Cowles’s Gospel and Epistles of 
John, p. 256. 
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will of the Father which hath sent me.” 52 That 
awiul hour in Gethsemane, when his whole being 
cried to heaven for relief from the unutterable 
horrors which he endured, never drew from him 
a prayer which did not first ask that the will 
of God might be done. There is nothing holier 
in earth or heaven than this state of mind. 

The apostles note this holiness of Jesus. Paul 
tells us that “even Christ pleased not himself.” °* 
When the same apostle exhorts Christians, “Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus,” he is particular to state what he means,— 
a mind so unswerved in its devotion to the will 
of God and the welfare of man, that ‘he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” °* Peter says of him 
that “He did not sin; neither was guile found 
in his mouth.” > “Thus from the great Author 
and Archetype of renewed humanity we have ob- 
tained a complete conception of holiness. We 
have seen a man, though God yet perfect man, 
whose life was a constant and perfect realization 
of one purpose—a purpose to use all his powers, 
time, and opportunities to advance the king- 





2 John y, 30. ™Romans xv, 3. ™ Philippians ii, 5-8. 
= Peter 11, 22- 
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dom of God; and we have seen that this purpose 
was a result of an intelligent comprehension and 
full approval of the Father’s purpose. In virtue 
of this intelligent, hearty, continued appropria- 
tion of the Father’s purpose, and in virtue of its 
realization in all the details of the Savior’s life, 
he was called the Holy One of God.” °° 

13. It is a significant fact that several writers 
who define holiness as the destruction or removal 


bd 


of “inbred sin,” at times appear to concede that it 
belongs wholly to voluntary states. 

This fact is suggestive of the truth of the 
doctrine here set forth. In a work from which 
we have several times quoted, and in which “in- 
bred-sin” removal is insisted upon as the essen- 
tial feature of entire sanctification, the writer 
says: “In the holy, unfallen soul the superior 
ruled and regulated the inferior, and it is this 
order which constitutes that soul a holy soul.” 7 
But the fact that “conscience and will” rule the 
propensities and appetites constitutes an un- 
fallen soul holy, does it not equally constitute 
a redeemed soul holy? 


Another tells us that “sinning and repenting” 





*° Holiness as Understood by the Writers of the Bible, 
p. 39.  ™ Christian Purity, p. 124. 
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is a “prominent characteristic’? of those who, 
as he expresses it, “refuse to seek the blessing 
of holiness.” °° Refusing to seek holiness must 
constitute one a constant sinner. But if the 
writer means that until entire sanctification is 
attained, believers do commit more or less sin, 
and that holiness is that state in which they do 
not commit known sin, he teaches the very doc- 
trine here maintained. 

Again, “the philosophy of this whole subject 
lies in few words. The work of the Divine 
Spirit is chiefly, if not wholly comprised in a 
rectification of the will.’ °® According to this 
statement, if the will is wholly and constantly 
right, all the soul is holy. So let it be. 

In another work the same able writer says: 
“Holiness in men is perfect self-devotement to 
God and to his Son, our adorable Savior, and 
to our fellow-men.” ®° That is, in other words, 
it is entire consecration of our being to God and 
the good of mankind. 

“You get the faith of conversion established, 
that is perfect faith.” It is then the abiding 





58 Perfect Love, p. 217. °° Love Enthroned, p. 86. 
6 A Defense of Christian Perfection, p. 26. 
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feature of saving grace which constitutes its per- 
fection.*! 

“Holiness in a human soul is a perpetual 
radiation from the Sun of righteousness. In 
other words, it is a state of mind resulting from 
the pervading presence and governing power 
of the Holy Spirit.” ®* Governing power is the 
work here ascribed to the pervading presence 
of the Holy Spirit. The writer is here defining 
entire sanctification, though in other places he 
maintains the “inbred sin” destruction view. 

“Perfect love is constant love. If not con- 
stant, it is not perfect. There may not always 
be ecstatic joy, but there must always be a su- 
preme preference for God.” ®* Constancy, then, 
is the element which distinguishes perfect love. 
Supreme preference for God—a constant choos- 
ing of his will and glory—is the great essential 
in Christian holiness, and this is all and always 
a voluntary state. 

“The test of your spiritual condition is not 
to be sought in your emotional state; it is simply 
a question of your complete harmony with the 





* Love Abounding, p. 300. 
“ God’s Method with Man, pp. 152, 153. 
“ Perfect Love, p. 66. 
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mind and will of God.” ®* Holiness, then, is not 
in states of the sensibility, but in voluntary har- 
mony with the will of God. 

“Now, he seeks and obtains sanctification. 
He is not going any different road from before, 
but he is going easier, because the Divine will 
is his will.’® The writer of this passage is 
stating the difference between the experience 
in regeneration and that in entire sanctification. 
It will be seen that the fundamental difference 
upon which he insists is that of a constant choice 
of the Divine will. 

Quotations of similar import could easily be 
multiplied, taken from the writings of those who 
purposely maintain that holiness consists in a 
removal or destruction of “inbred sin.” They 
indicate that the mental conceptions of this state 
in the minds of these able men lead them, some- 
times at least, to describe it as consisting in vol- 
untary and abiding consecration to God. We 
shall, in the next chapter, inquire whether the 
views here advocated are according to Wesleyan 


teaching. 
1S ee 
 God’s Method with Man, p. 169. 
® Christian Witness, December 10, 1896. (Apparently 
editorial.) 
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Chapter IX 
Wesley on What Holiness Is 


‘ 


WE have already shown that the terms “in- 
bred sin,” “inward sin,” etc., as used by Wesley, 
furnish no support to that theory of holiness 
which makes it to consist in a work of destruc- 
tion or extermination in the human sensibility. 
For proof of this statement we refer the reader 
to Chapters III and VII of this book. We now 
propose to show that the view here advanced, 
which defines entire sanctification as a state of 
entire and constant consecration to God, is in 
full accord with Wesleyan teaching. 

1. It agrees entirely with what Wesley relates 
as to the way in which he was led to accept the 
doctrine of Christian Perfection. 

In relating the steps by which he was led to 
embrace this doctrine, Wesley states that as 
early as 1725, in reading “Rules and Exercises 
of Holy Living and Dying,” he was “exceed- 
ingly affected” by that part of the book which 
“relates to purity of intention.” “Instantly,” he 


says, “I resolved to dedicate all my life to God, 
178 
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all my thoughts, and words, and actions; being 
thoroughly convinced there was no medium, 
but that every part of my life (not some only) 
must either be a sacrifice to God or myself; 
that is, in effect, to the devil.”1 Purity of in- 
tention, then, was the subject which first awak- 
ened the thought of Wesley to the nature and 
importance of Christian holiness. What he un- 
derstood this to mean is seen in what he did— 
determined to devote his whole life to God. 

A year or two later he read Kempis and Law, 
and he says: “These convinced me more than 
ever of the absolute impossibility of being half 
a Christian; and I determined, through His 
grace, to be all devoted to God, to give him all 
my soul, my body, and my substance.” ? In this 
second step he is only convinced more than 
ever of the necessity of that holiness which con- 
sists in consecration of his all to God. The im- 
possibility of being half a Christian and the duty 
of being wholly given up to God were the truths 
which fixed in Wesley’s mind the idea of Chris- 
tian holiness at the first. It is plain, then, what 
his idea of holiness was at that time. 


*Works, VI, pp. 483, 484. Ibid. p. 484. 
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2. This same view of Christian holiness appears 
repeatedly in his subsequent writings. 

In 1733, Wesley preached his sermon on 
“The Circumcision of the Heart.” In 1765 he 
said of this sermon that it “contains all that I 
now teach concerning salvation from all sin and 
loving God with an undivided heart.”* By 
reference to this sermon it will be seen that there 
is not a word in it which teaches that holiness 
_is either the destruction or removal of “inbred 
sin.” Nothing is said in reference to the instan- 
taneousness of the work, and no two classes of 
believers, distinguished by the existence or the 
removal of inbred sin, is either described or rec- 
ognized. The holiness there described is de- 
clared to be the “distinguishing mark of a true 
follower of Christ, of one who is in a state of 
_ acceptance with God.” * Such “yield themselves 
entirely unto God,” they are so strengthened of 
God that they are “no longer constrained to obey 
sin in the desires thereof;” they “have a pure 
intention of heart, a steadfast regard to his glory 
in all their actions;” they “pursue nothing but 
in relation to him and in subordination to his 





* Works, IV, p. 203. ‘Ibid. I, p. 147. 
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pleasure.” ° Every item in this description of 
a oly Christian resolves itself into just this: 
a state of entire consecration and abiding sal- 
vation from committing sin. For thirty years 
and more this must have been Wesley’s idea of 
Christian holiness. Let it be noted, also, that 
this indorsement of the sermon on “The Cir- 
cumcision of the Heart” as containing all that 
he had taught upon the subject of Christian per- 
fection for thirty-two years, was written a little 
more than two years later than the sermon on 
“Sin in Believers.” ® This fact shows what Wesley 
understood himself to be teaching in that much 
misunderstood discourse—rather what he did 
not intend to teach. 

During the same year (1765) he writes con- 
cerning “A Collection of Forms of Prayer,” 
which he had previously prepared for his pupils: 
“Tn this I spoke explicitly of giving the whole 
heart and the whole life to God; this was then, 
as it is now, my idea of perfection.”* This, 
too, was written during that wave of special in- 
terest upon the subject of sanctification which 
swept over the Methodist societies from 1760 





5 Works, I, pp. 148, 149. ‘°Ibid. IV, pp. 147, 203. 
TIbid. pp. 203, 204. 
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to 1766. It shows plainly that throughout that — 
period, which a writer is pleased to term “a 
great revival of holiness’* in the Methodist 
societies, Wesley taught that Christian holiness 
was a state of entire consecration to God. 

Still later, in his last revision of his “Plain 
Account,” in 1777, he sums up the whole matter 
by saying: “Look at it again, survey it on every 
side, and that with the closest attention. In one 
view it is purity of intention dedicating all the 
life to God. It is giving God all the heart; it 
is one desire and design ruling all our tempers. 
It is the devoting, not a part, but all our soul, 
body, and substance to God.” ® In the same 
connection he presents other definitions, but 
insists that they mean nothing different from 
those here given. He says, “Now, take it in 
which of these views you please (for there is no 
material difference), and this is the whole and 
sole perfection, as a train of writings prove to 
a demonstration, which I have believed and 
taught for these forty years.” 1° 

An estimable Christian minister who main- 
tains the “inbred-sin” destruction theory, says: 





* Perfect Love, p. 150. * Ibid. VI, p. 530. 
* Works, VI, 530. 7 
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“Mr. Wesley’s mind underwent some changes 
concerning Christian perfection during his early 
ministry. He had occasion to modify some ex- 
pressions and change his opinions somewhat 
several times before he became fully established 
in the doctrine. There was a great revival of 
holiness about 1760, and we have no reason to 
believe that his views changed at all after that 
time.” 11. We see, however, that whatever may 
have been his modifications of expression or 
changes of opinion upon this subject, he did not 
change his views as to what Christian holiness 1s. 
He indorsed the same view in 1765 and 1777 
which he embraced in 1725. And if, as the 
writer last quoted states, there is no reason to 
believe that his views changed at all after 1760, 
then Wesley taught through all his ministry that 
Christian holiness is purity of intention, giving 
all the heart and life to God—a state of entire 
consecration to God. It was his judgment that 
his writings proved this “to a demonstration.” 
Further, in 1785, Wesley published his last 
sermon and “most matured views’*? on the 
subject of Christian perfection. In this sermon 





1 Perfect Love, p. 150. 
2 Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, III, 470. 
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there is not a word in reference to any destruc- 
tion of “inbred sin,” though he announces his 
purpose, first of all, to “show what perfection 
is.’18 The sin from which a perfect Christian 
is said to be saved is twice defined as “a voluntary 
transgression of a known law,” this definition be- 
ing placed in italics by himself. He gives sev- 
eral definitions of perfection, none of which are 
new, and the first of which is “the complying 
with that kind command, ‘My son, give me thy 
heart!” ** He answers an objection that men 
can not be saved from all sin by insisting that 
they can be so saved “according to that defi- 
nition of sin which I apprehend to be the Scrip- 
tural definition of it, a voluntary transgression 
of a known law.” 1® He further says: 

“We can not show this sanctification in a 
more excellent way than by complying with the 
exhortation of the apostle: ‘I beseech you, 
brethren, by the mercies of God that ye pre- 
sent your bodies [yourselves, your souls and 
bodies, a part put for the whole by a common 
figure of speech] a living sacrifice unto God, to 
whom ye were consecrated many years ago in 








* Works, II, p. 168. ™ Ibid. p. 169. ™ Ibid, p. 172. 
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baptism. When what was then devoted is ac- 
tually presented to God, then is the man of God 
pertect:”’ 1° 

Thus, from the time Wesley was twenty-two 
years of age to within six years of his death, he 
maintained that sin should be defined as a vol- 
untary transgression of a known law, and that 
holiness consists in a state of entire consecration 
to God. The apparent self-contradictions which 
have been noted in some parts of his writings 
upon these subjects are not because of a change 
in his views, but the result of a fundamental 
error in his psychological system, which he 
adopted from Edwards or accepted from the 
current thought of his ‘time. 

3. The definitions which Wesley incidentally 
gives of Christian perfection indicate the same idea 
of this state. | 

When he attempts a formal definition, he 
usually gives more than one, declaring that they 
all have the same meaning, and leaving his 
readers to take their choice. “Loving God with 
all the heart,” “Having the mind that was in 
Christ,” are among those most frequently re- 


* Works, II, p. 170. 
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peated. We have already shown that loving 
God with all the heart and having the mind 
that was in Christ are voluntary, and not pas- 
sive, states of mind. With Wesley they meant 
just the same as “giving God all the heart,” 
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“purity of intention,” “one desire and design 
ruling all our tempers.” He uses these two 
classes of definitions interchangeably as of the 
same essential meaning, and when using them 
both, often connects them by the phrase, “in 
other words,” clearly showing that, whatever 
form of words he used, he was defining what he 
understood to be a state of voluntary consecra- 
tion to God. 

He calls entire sanctification “more power 
over all sin.” 17 He alludes to it as “the uninter- 
rupted act of faith.”1® He says it is that deep 
‘communion with the Father and the Son, 
whereby they are enabled to give him their 
whole heart.” *% Later (1769) he wrote, “By 
Christian perfection I mean: (1) Loving God 
with all the heart. (2) A heart and life all de- 
voted to God.” 7° In his description of one who 
is Scripturally perfect, he repeatedly says: “One 





“Works, VI, p. 640. “Ibid. p. 166. 
* Tbid, IV, p. 290. * Ibid, IV, p. 300, 
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in whom is no occasion of stumbling, and who 
accordingly doth not commit sin.” 21 “What, 
then, is religion?” he asks, and answers the ques- 
tion by saying: “It is happiness in God or in the 
knowledge and love of God. It is faith, working 
by love, producing righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Jn other words, it is a heart 
and life devoted to God.” ?* He defines a per- 
fect Christian as one who “hath a single eye.” 78 
Speaking of himself and his brother Charles, he 
says: “Our first conception of it was, it is to have 
the mind which was in Christ, and to walk as 
he walked; to have all the mind that was in him, 
and always to walk as he walked; in other words, 
to be inwardly and outwardly devoted to God, 
all devoted in heart and life. And we have the 
same conception of it now (1777), without either 
addition or diminution.” ** 

In his “Thoughts upon Jacob Behmen’”’ he 
says: “We knew before that the whole of religion 
is a heart and life totally devoted to God. Has 
he told us, or can he tell us anything more? 
No; nor all the angels in heaven.” *> “Perfec- 





* Works, IV, pp. 257, 342; VII, 508. 

Sa lbidwVilineps 223.) 3 Lbidy VI, p.-487. 

* Ibid. VI, p. 495. The italics are our own. 
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tion,” he declares, “does not consist in any out- 
ward state whatever, but in an absolute devotion 
of all our heart and all our life to God.” ?® When 
defending his own views upon this subject, he 
writes: “The perfection I teach is perfect love, 
loving God with all the heart, receiving Christ 
as prophet, priest, and king to reign alone over 
all our thoughts, words, and actions.” 77 He 
remarks, concerning a society in which some 
members professed to have attained this grace: 
“Concerning several of them, there is all reason- 
able proof that they have given God all their 
heart.”’ 78 To one he wrote: “Is your eye al- 
together single? Is your heart entirely pure? 
I know you gave up the whole to God once; but 
do you stand to the gift? Once your will was 
swallowed up in God’s. But is it so now, and 
will it be so always?” *® In maintaining the 
attainability of entire sanctification in this life, 
he argues thus: “To say Christ will not reign 
alone in our hearts in this life will not enable 
us to give him all our hearts; this, in my judg- 
ment, is making him a half Savior.” 2° Again, 
“This (joy), therefore, is not the essence of relig- 





* Works, VI, p. 543. ™ Ibid. VI, p. 740. 
* Ibid. IV, p. 211. "Ibid. VI, p. 728. 
* Ibid, VI, p. 740. 
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ion, which is no other than humble, gentle, pa- 
tient love. I do not know whether all these 
are not included in that one word, resignation. 
For the highest lesson our Lord (as man) 
learned on earth was to say, ‘Not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.’ ” 3 
Some objected to his doctrine of perfection 

that the most prominent saints mentioned in the 
Old Testament. committed sin. He defends his 
views by saying that “We can not infer from 
hence that all Christians do and must commit 
sin as long as they live.” 3? Others objected 
that Paul and Barnabas sinned in their dis- 
agreement in reference to John Mark, Wesley 
answers that if they did, that does not prove that 
“all other Christians, in all ages, do and must 
commit sin as long as they live.” 9% The doc- 
trine attacked was Wesley’s teaching on Chris- 
tian perfection; the doctrine defended was that 
Christians could be saved from committing sin. 
He says of those who are “sanctified through- 
out,” that they “continually presented their 
souls and bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, in consequence of which they re- 





* Works, VII, p. 222. “Ibid. VI, p. 480. ™ Ibid. 
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joiced evermore, prayed without ceasing, and 
in everything gave thanks. And this, and no 
other, is what we believe to be true Scriptural 
sanctification.” ** The holiness of angels he 
describes as consisting in the fact that “they are 
altogether devoted to God’s will and perfectly 
obedient in all things.’’*° He speaks of sanc- 
tified believers as ‘adult Christians,” those ““who 
offend not.” %¢ 

In the preface to his “Life of Halyburton” 
he writes: “What do you mean by the word sin? 
Do you mean those numberless weaknesses and 
follies, sometimes improperly termed sins of 
infirmity? If so, we shall not put off these but 
with our bodies. But if you mean it (the gospel) 
does not promise entire freedom from sin in its 
proper sense or from committing it, this is by 
no means true, unless the Scripture be false.’ 87 
To one of his correspondents he wrote: “Why 
should you be without the blessing any longer? 
It is His will that from the time you read this 
you should never sin against Him any more.” 38 

“Always remember,” he says in 1771, “the 








“Works, II, p. 247. “Ibid. I, p. 230. 
*Tbid. I, p. 106. oe Ubide lips 3045 
*“ Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, I, p. 288. Ibid, II, p. 418. 
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essence of Christian ‘holiness is simplicity and 
purity, one design, one desire, entire devotion 
to God.” °° Again, he says: “Do not imagine, 
as we are continually prone to do, that it lies in 
an indivisible point. You experienced a taste 
of it when you were justified; you since expe- 
rienced the thing itself, only in a low degree; 
and God gave you his Spirit that you might 
know the things which are freely given you. 
Hold fast the beginning of your confidence 
steadfast unto the end.” *° 

These quotations are taken from a large 
number of the same essential import, which are 
found in Wesley’s writings. Their bearing upon 
the subject in discussion is apparent. They 
represent Christian holiness as a constant giving 
of the whole heart and life to God, an abiding 
state of entire consecration, a state of salvation 
from committing sin. Wesley thought it 
strange that some persons who accepted the 
doctrine that perfect love is attainable in this 
life, still started back at the thought that Chris- 
tians can live without committing sin. He at- 
tributes this to a mistaken notion of sin. Christ 


saVVOrksaVinep. 774.- ~~ Ibid) VI, p..718. 
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reigning in the heart is what he calls “full sal- 
vation.” His several forms of definition were 
only different words by which he expressed the 
same essential view. To define Christian holi- 
ness, therefore, as a state of entire consecration 
to God, is but to state, “in other words,” the 
Wesleyan doctrine, that it is “to be inwardly and 
outwardly devoted to God, all devoted in heart 
and life.” 

4. Christian perfection, as taught by Wesley, 
was understood at the time to consist in a voluntary 
state or salvation from committing sin. 

It will not be denied that the ablest ex- 
pounder and defender of Wesleyan teaching 
among the early Methodists was Fletcher of 
Madeley. What, then, did he understand Wes- 
ley to teach upon this subject? At a time when 
the discussion of this subject was rife in the 
Methodist societies, when Whitefield denounced 
what he called “the doctrine of sinless perfec- 
tion,” declaring that those who held it, “if 
Christians at all, were in a very legal state,” 4 
and Charles Wesley had come to doubt the tes- 
timony of all who professed its attainment, 





“Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, I, pp. 346, 347. 
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Fletcher wrote to Wesley, proposing to publish 
something upon the subject. He says, “I think 
we must define exactly what we mean by the 
perfection which is attainable here.” 42 Then, 
after expressing the view that “the understand- 
ing, the memory, the passionate affections, can 
not be perfected here,” he adds: ‘The one power, 
then, that I see can be perfected here, because it 
is altogether independent of the body, is the 
will and, of course, the affections, so far as they 
work on the will.” * Wesley replied: “What I 
mean by. perfection I have defined, both in the 
first and in the further thoughts upon that sub- 
ject—pure love, rejoicing evermore, praying al- 
ways, and in everything giving thanks. And I 
incline to think the account you give will 
amount to the very same thing.” ** If, then, 
Fletcher understood Wesley, and Wesley under- 
stood Fletcher, the perfection taught by Wes- 
ley, however expressed, consisted in a state of 
the will. It was the very same thing which 
Fletcher had expressed as a sanctified state of 
the will. 

The following passages from the “Last Check 





“ Wesley’s Works, VI, 668. 
 Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, II, p. 563. 
“Tbid. II, p. 564. 
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to Antinomianism” clearly indicate the doctrine 
of perfection which Fletcher himself taught, and 
also his understanding of Wesley’s teaching 
upon the same subject. 

“We believe that, although adult, established 
believers, or perfect Christians, may admit of 
many involuntary mistakes, errors, and faults, 
and of many involuntary improprieties of speech 
and behavior, yet so long as their will is bent 
upon doing God’s will, so long as they walk, not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit, so long as 
they fulfill the law of liberty by pure love, they 
do not sim according to the gospel, because 
(evangelically speaking) sin is the transgression, 
and love is the fulfilling of that law. Far, then, 
from thinking that there is the least absurdity 
in saying daily, ‘Vouchsafe to keep me this day 
without sin,’ we doubt not but in the believers 
whowalk in the light as Christ is in the light, that 
deep petition is answered; the righteousness of 
the law which they are under is fulfilled; and, 
of consequence, an evangelically sinless perfec- 
tion is daily experienced.” #° 

“There is a twofold perfection, the perfection 


ee 
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of the work and that of the workman. The per- 
fection of the work is when the work does so 
exactly and strictly answer the holy law of God 
that there is no irregularity in it. The perfec- 
tion of the workman is nothing but inward sin- 
cerity and uprightness of heart towards God, 
which may be where there are many imperfec- 
tions and defects intermingled.” +6 

“Adamic perfection extended to the whole 
man; his body was perfectly sound in all its 
parts, and his soul in all its powers. But Chris- 
tian perfection extends chiefly to the will, which 
is the capital moral power of the soul.” 47 

“Tf I am not mistaken, it evidently follows 
from these plain words ‘of Christ, (1) That he 
taught a personal perfection and an evangelically 
sinless perfection, too. (2) That this perfection 
consists in not breaking, by willful commission, 
the least of the commandments. 
(3) That the perfection which Christ snireed 
upon his disciples was not merely of the negative 
kind, but of the positive also, since it consisted 
in both doing and teaching the least as well as 
the greatest of God’s commandments.” 48 


“ Fetcher’s Works, II, p. 496. 
“‘Tbid. p. 499. -* Ibid. p. 506. 
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“From these Scriptures it appears that under 
every dispensation the perfect, or they who keep 
the commandments, have unspeakable advan- 
haces, 

“Why, then, should the world be driven from 
sincere, by the fear of perfect, obedience, es- 
pecially as our Lord never required absolute per- 
fection from archangels, much less from fallen 
man? The perfection which he kindly calls us 
to, being nothing but a faithful improvement of 
our talents according to the proportion of grace 
given us and the standard of the dispensation we 
ater under, °° 

“And to undo the harm you have done or 
remove the offense you have given by your let- 
ters, you show yourself reconciled to St. James’s 
pure religion; you openly give Mr. Wesley the 
right hand of fellowship, and gladly help him to 
provoke believers to uninterrupted love and 
good works; that is, to Christian perfection.” ®4 

Upon these quotations we remark: (1) That 
they teach that involuntary states are not sin. 
(2) That perfect Christians are the “adult, es- 
tablished believers.” (3) That to be kept from 
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committing known sin is to realize the expe- 
rierice Of Christian perfection. (4) That Chris- 
tian perfection is “inward sincerity and upright- 
ness of heart toward God.” (5) That it “extends 
chiefly to the will.” (6) That it consists in not 
breaking by willful commission the known com- 
mandments of God; in other words, in obeying 
his known will. (7) That it is uninterrupted 
love and good works. (8) These passages are 
included in Fletcher’s defense of Wesley’s teach- 
ings upon the subject of Christian perfection. 
Wesley never accused him of having misunder- 
stood him. There is not a shadow of evidence 
that he did misunderstand Wesley. And yet he 
defends Wesley’s doctrine of perfection by show- 
ing that under the provisions of the gospel men 
may be saved uninterruptedly from committing 
sin. (9) The opponents of Wesley attacked his 
doctrine of perfection on the ground that Chris- 
tians could not be saved in this life from commit- 
ting sin. Fletcher defended the doctrine on the 
ground that Christians could be saved from com- 
mitting known sin. Both alike appear to have 
understood what Wesley taught. (10) Fletcher 
evidently understood that all moral quality re- 
sides in voluntary states. He speaks of “inward 
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sin,’ “indwelling sin,” as that which we are to 
repent of and “forsake.” °* That conception 
does not harmonize with the notion of “inbred 
sin destruction.” He says that “God’s goodness 
consists in the perfect rectitude of his eternal 
will, and not in a want of power to do an act 
of injustice. And that the devil’s wickedness 
consists in the complete perverseness of his ob- 
stinate will, and not in a complete want of power 
to do what is right.” °? He evidently regards 
holiness in God and in man as essentially the 
same in nature, sin in man and in Satan as one 
in kind, and all as consisting in voluntary states. 
He thus understands himself to be defending 
Wesleyan theology as against ultra Calvinism. 
(11) It is a significant fact that to this day the 
doctrine of entire sanctification attainable in this 
life is often attacked and sometimes defended 
over the same question—the possibility of living 
without committing sin. If, as some maintain, 
regeneration is a state of uninterrupted obe- 
dience to God—-salvation from the commission 
of known sin—then the possibility of being 
saved from committing voluntary sin is not a 
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question of sanctification at all, but the question 
of ‘he attainability of a regenerate state. And 
yet we venture to say that no Methodist writer 
has ever taken that position. (12) In alluding to 
the terms which Wesley employs to denote a 
state of Christian holiness, Fletcher says: “This 
he sometimes calls fill sanctification, the state of 
fathers in Christ, or the glorious liberty of the 
children of God; sometimes a being strength- 
ened, established, and settled; or being rooted 
and grounded in love; but most commonly he 
calls it Christian perfection.” °* And Fletcher 
defends as Wesleyan a doctrine of entire sanc- 
tification which is expressed by a list of terms, 
every one of which means just this, a state of 
entire and continued consecration to God. 

5. Wesley often defined regeneration and entire 
sanctification in the same language, and quoted the 
same Scripture passages in proof and illustration 
of both. 

Very frequently he mentions pride, anger, 
and self-will as specifying what he means by 
‘inbred sin.” But he also says that the new 
birth expels “the love of the world, the love of 
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pleasure, of ease, of honor, of money, together 
with pride, anger, self-will, and every other evil 
temper; in a word, changing the earthly, sensual, 
devilish mind into the mind which was in 
Christ.” °° He affirms of all “Christians,” that 
they are “holy.” “Created anew in Christ Je- 
sus,’ °° “renewed in the image of God, in right- 
eousness and true holiness,’ °? are Scripture 
phrases which he indiscriminately applies to all 
who have been born again. “Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord,” he quotes in proof 
of the necessity of the “new birth.” °§ Those 
whose sins are forgiven receive in that moment 
a “lot among them that are sanctified;” © “they 
are freed from sin as well as guilt.” © “As soon 
as his pardon or justification is witnessed to him 
by the Holy Ghost, he is saved. He loves God 
and all mankind. He has the mind that was in 
Christ and power to walk as he walked.” © In 
a “Conference,” at which John and Charles Wes- 
ley were present, this subject was considered at 
length, the conclusion being that “every man, 
as soon as he believes, is a new creature, sanc- 
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tified, pure in heart.” ®? Wesley says that “the 
beng born again does really signify the being 
inwardly changed by the Almighty operation 
of the Spirit of God; changed from sin to holi- 
ness, renewed in the image of Him that created 
us.” *§ He maintains that until we offer our 
souls and bodies living sacrifices unto God, we 
are not Christians. He quotes Romans vi, 18: 
“Being made free from sin, ye became the serv- 
ants of righteousness,”—to prove that, “If we 
are not free from sin, we are not Christians.” * 
“Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean from all your filthiness, and 
from all your idols will I cleanse you,” was with 
Wesley a favorite text’ in proof of the attain- 
ability of entire sanctification, and he applies it 
just as readily in support of the doctrine of the 
new birth.®° “The circumcision of the heart,” 
“loving God with all the heart,” “having the 
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mind which was in Christ,” “rejoicing evermore, 
praying without ceasing, and in everything giv- 
ing thanks,” are phrases which he habitually 


uses in defining the perfection which he 


® Wesley’s Works, V, p. 572. “™ Ibid. V, p. 428. 
* Wesley’s Works, VI, p. 111. 
© Tbid. V, p. 634; VI, 497. 
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preached, and he employs them again and again 
in describing the new birth. 

In thus using these terms and proof texts, 
Wesley is evidently conscious of no incon- 
sistency or self-contradiction. Had he under- 
stood regeneration to be a state in which “inbred 
sin” is weakened only, and entire sanctification 
to be the work of its removal or destruction in 
the sense in which that is now frequently taught, 
he could not have applied these passages and 
phrases indiscriminately to both states without 
palpable inconsistency. Those who teach the 
inbred-sin-destruction theory do not apply these 
texts and terms in this way. Their proof texts 
are specific; and it is insisted that they are not 
applicable to a “merely regenerate” state. Their 
definitions constitute a somewhat fixed termi- 
nology, distinguishing mainly that idea of holi- 
ness which makes it to consist in the destruction 
of an “inbeing of sin.” 

If, on the other hand, Wesley taught that 
every regenerated soul is, for the tue being, en- 
tirely consecrated, sanctified, holy, and that 
entire sanctification differs from this state only 
in the fact of continuousness, his use of these 
texts and terms was perfectly legitimate. 


Chapter X 


Objections Examined 


WE now proceed to examine some objections 
which have been offered to the views of Chris- 
tian holiness presented in preceding pages. 

I. It is said that the Scriptures command 
Christian believers to be holy; that they are ex- 
horted to go on to perfection; that they are 
promised entire sanctification, and that Jesus and 
the apostles prayed for the sanctification of the 
people of God. 

All this is readily admitted, and these facts 
should serve to impress every Christian with the 
solemn necessity and exalted privilege of per- 
sonal holiness through the riches of grace in 
Christ. But none of these facts are at all in 
point in this discussion. Those passages which 
command holiness, those which exhort to sanc- 
tification, and those in which it is promised, do 
not tell us that this holiness consists in the de- 
struction or removal of “inbred sin.” Scripture 
passages may command and promise holiness, 


and neither command nor promise that holiness 
203 
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which is implied in this particular definition. 
There are many passages which command and 
promise holiness, considered as the opposite of 
sin; that is, the opposite of “voluntary trans- 
gression of known law,”’—salvation from com- 
mitting sin. To make them promise or com- 
mand a holiness which consists in the destruction 
of the effects of ancestral sin, is to read into them 
a theory for which those passages are not re- 
sponsible. 

2. It is said that there were Christians at 
Corinth who were nevertheless “carnal,” and it 
is claimed that this carnality consisted in the 
fact that their “inbred sin” had not been re- 
moved or destroyed. It is assumed that Paul 
is describing those who are in a regenerate state, 
and, hence, partly holy and partly carnal. 

We answer: (1) Paul does not say that the 
persons of whom he is speaking were partly 
carnal and partly holy. He says they were 
carnal. The notion that this carnality consisted 
in the existence of “inbred sin” in them, under- 
lying, but not controlling, their voluntary ac- 
tivities, is without a shadow of proof. The 
apostle shows what he meanswhen he says, “They 
walked as men;” that is, like unregenerate men. 
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There was among them “envying and strife.” + 
And are these specimens of “inbred sin,” con- 
trolled, but not destroyed? It was commonly 
reported that there was “fornication” among 
them. Was this “inbred sin?” From these 
schismatic bickerings and shameful acts, com- 
mon to their old heathen life, Paul beseeches 
them to cleanse themselves. The Church at 
Corinth, like Churches now, was in a mixed 
condition. There were some members whose 
religion consisted in an admiration for particular 
preachers. They formed sets and cliques, creat- 
ing divisions, and some lived in what, from a 
Christian point of view, was gross sin. This was 
what Paul meant by carnality in the Church at 
Corinth. (2) Dr. Adam Clarke rightly interprets 
this passage, when he says: “But as unto carnal,— 
persons under the influence of fleshly appetites, 
coveting and living for the things of this life.” 
(Vers. 3.) “In this state, well might the 
apostle say, Are ye not carnal, and walk as men? 
Ye act just as the people of the world, and have 
no more of the spirit of religion than they.” 
(Vers. 4.) “Led by their senses and mere out- 
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ward appearances, without being under the guid- 
ance of either reason or grace. There are thou- 
sands of such people in the Christian Church 
to the present day.” * 

Again, in his notes on the seventh chapter 
of Romans, he says: “From all this it fol- 
lows that the epithet carnal, which is the char- 
acteristic designation of an unregenerate man, 
can not be applied to St. Paul after his con- 
version, nor, indeed, to any Christian in that 
state.” “To be in the flesh, or to be carnally- 
minded, solely respects the unregenerate.” * 

The Church, as a whole, was made up of 
“babes in Christ,” for the gospel had been first 
introduced at Corinth but five years previous to 
the writing of this epistle; and “among them” 
were persons still in a carnal state, living in sin, 
and knowing nothing of the saving power of 
Christ. 

3. It is claimed by some that, in the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, Paul de- 
scribes the experience of a regenerated soul, 
and that this description shows that this soul, 


though regenerate, possessed “inbred sin,” and 
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was awakened to the necessity of its removal. 
On this interpretation of the chapter named, we 
remark: (1) Methodist commentators, so far as 
we are informed, do not understand this chapter 
to describe the experience of a Christian, and 
many Calvinistic writers agree with them in 
maintaining that it is descriptive of an awakened 
but unsaved sinner. (2) It describes a state in 
which the law of God is apprehended and in- 
tellectually approved, but neither loved nor 
obeyed. This is not the condition of a regener- 
ated soul.. (3) The spiritual state described in 
this chapter is that of one who is “carnal, sold 
under sin.”*® It would be difficult to frame a 
sentence which would more vividly picture a 
state of abject bondage to sin. (4) If the “sin 
that dwelleth in me,”’® and the “law in my 
members,” 7 have reference to “inbred sin,’ it 
certainly was neither “weakened,” nor “con- 
trolled,” in this case, for it brought him “into 


’ The word law, here 


captivity to the law of sin.’ 
used, shows that the writer is describing habitual 
bondage to sin. This is not regeneration. 


(5) The character here described is represented 
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as “wretched,” and bound to a body of death. 
Is this the New Testament picture of a soul, 
forgiven and born from above? (6) In the 
eighth chapter it is said that “to be carnally- 
minded is death.” * Does carnal mean spiritual 
death in the eighth chapter, but spiritual life 
in the seventh? (7) Paul is showing that, while 
no sinner can be saved through the law, any 
repentant sinner can be saved through the gos- 
pel. But, if the seventh chapter of Romans 
gives his idea of Christian experience, he has 
shown that the gospel is in no way superior to 
the law as a way of salvation. Both alike leave 
souls bond-slaves to sin. Thanks be to God, 
this is not true! The seventh chapter of Romans 
does not describe Christian experience, and it 
furnishes no support to the doctrine of holiness 
which makes it to consist in the destruction or 
removal of “inbred sin.” 

4. The passage in our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect,” ® is often 
quoted as teaching the doctrine of Christian 
perfection, to which exceptions are here taken. 
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That this text enjoins Christian perfection is 
reacily admitted; but that it in any way intimates 
that this perfection consists, in whole or in part, 
in a removal or destruction of “inbred sin,” is 
not admitted. The note of Wesley upon this 
verse is manifestly pertinent: “Therefore ye shall 
be perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect. 
So the original runs, referring to all that holiness 
which is described in the foregoing verses.” 1° 
But there is nothing in the foregoing verses in 
reference to the extermination of an “inbeing of 
sin,” as either constituting, or inchuided in, the 
holiness required. The holiness enjoined in this 
marvelous sermon is wholly that of voluntary 
states of mind. It is bearing and doing in un- 
swerving devotion to God. In praying, in alms- 
giving, in fasting, and in managing earthly treas- 
ures, all is to be done with reference to the will 
of God. So of the sin forbidden. Even the 
“Just,” of which Jesus speaks, is no “inbred sin;” 
it is commutting adultery in the heart," wicked con- 
sent of the will. It describes a state of mind 
which only lacked opportunity to commit the 
outward sin. 


* Notes on New Testament, p. 24. ™ Matthew v, 28. 
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It is often assumed that, when our Lord 
speaks of “the pure in heart,” 12 he means those 
in whom the “inbeing of sin” has been destroyed. 
“Heart-purity” is a term supposed to be tech- 
nically descriptive of that state realized only in 
the removal or destruction of “inbred sin.” 
This “blessing of heart-purity” in the cases of 
the immediate disciples of Christ, it is claimed, 
was received on the day of Pentecost, some ten 
days after our Lord’s ascension. But it should 
be remembered that, making an exception of 
Judas, Jesus twice pronounced his disciples pure 
previous to his crucifixion, using the same word 
as when he said, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart.” "8 “Purity of intention” is, in this ser- 
mon, purity of heart. The sins here pointed 
out are but different forms of voluntary self- 
seeking; and the holiness enjoined is that of 
singleness of purpose—“a single eye’—uninter- 
rupted choice of the will of God. “What the 
eye is to the body, the intention is to the soul. 

. If thine eye be single—singly fixed on 
God and heaven—thy whole soul will be full 


of holiness and happiness.” 14 A single eye, 
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then, is purity of intention, and that is a soul 
“full of holiness.” 

5. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind.”’® No one passage is more fre- 
quently quoted as expressing what is meant by 
a state of entire sanctification than this. Wes- 
ley says concerning it, “Nor did I ever say or 
mean any more by perfection than thus loving 
and serving God.” 16 But there is nothing in 
this text, either in the Old Testament or its 
quotation in the New, in reference to the de- 
struction or extirpation of the effects of ancestral 
sin. The command requires voluntary devotion 
of the whole being to God. Love to God is not 
“an emotion of admiration.” It is not an emo- 
tion at all, though it may be, and often is, ac- 
companied by deep emotion. We have already 
shown that the love to God, which constitutes 
holiness, is a state of voluntary consecration to 
him. It is, in kind, like love in God. Directed 
towards man, it is a consecration to his well- 
being. God loves man, not in “emotions of 
admiration,” but in ceaselessly willing his high- 


. Deuteronomy vi, 5; Matthew xxii, 37. 
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est good. To love God and man, as required 
in this passage, is uninterruptedly to choose the 
will and honor of God, and the greatest good 
of man. Jesus loved perfectly. He “pleased 
not himself.”17 He sought not his own will, 
but the will of Him that sent him1® He gave 
himself all and always for the welfare of man, 
according to the will of God. This was holiness 
in him; it is holiness in his followers. 

6. “For this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification,” 1° is often quoted as if it proved 
technically that sanctification consists in the de- 
struction of a “sin-principle” in the heart. But 
what is there in this passage to indicate this 
theory? Paul plainly shows what prompted this 
exhortation, when he adds, “That ye should ab- 
stain from fornication.” Some of the professed 
Christians at Thessalonica were continuing their 
old pagan ways of living; and the apostle tells 
them that God calls them to sanctified life, and 
they must come under the laws of Christian 
purity. ‘“God’s will about us—that is, his sanc- 
tification of us, claiming our devotion—involves 
our abstinence from whatever we know to be 
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opposed to him. And, in giving us the gospel 
call (v. 7), God was sanctifying us to himself.’ ?° 

7. In the promise of the “new covenant” 
which God would make with the house of Israel, 
it is stated that it would not be like the one made 
at Sinai, but that God would put his laws into 
the minds of his people, writing them in their 
hearts, and remembering their sins no more.” 
This promise to put God’s laws into the mind, 
and write them upon the heart, is understood 
by some to be a specific promise of the destruc- 
tion of- “inbred sin.” Upon this subject we 
remark: (1) That the whole passage presents the 
superiority of the gospel dispensation over that 
which went before it. ‘The difference is declared 
to be like that between having the law of God 
revealed externally on tables of stone, and hav- 
ing it written upon the heart. The law written 
upon the heart indicates that, under the gospel 
privilege, the people of God would realize in 
themselves the import and requirements of the 
law; that is, full and constant obedience. (2) The 
only reason assigned for making the new cov- 
enant, is that the house of Israel kept breaking 
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the old one: “They continued not in my cove- 
nant.” They did not realize a state of continued 
j obedience to God. The language indicates that, 
in the higher privileges of the new covenant, 
Christians will continue in the covenant; that 
is, will attain a state of abiding consecration to 
God. (3) That this is the meaning of the pas- 
sage is further suggested by the declaration, 
“Their sins and iniquities will I remember no 
more.” As if, the people having ceased to dis- 
obey, their former sins did not come into mind. 
As proving that, through the greater privileges 
of the gospel, believers may enter into a state 
of entire and continuous obedience to God, this 
passage is certainly in point. If quoted as a 
promise that in sanctification there shall be an 
extermination of the effects of Adamic sin, it has 
no pertinency, and little, if any, meaning. 
(4) This passage suggests a word of caution to 
those teachers of our time who think themselves 
able to point out when and where Abraham and 
Jacob and Isaiah received “the blessing of holi- 


’ 


ness,” subsequent to their justification. To at- 
tempt to gather instances of entire sanctification 
from Old Testament characters is difficult 


enough; but to present them as illustrations of 
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the experience of holiness, defined as the re- 
meval or destruction of “inbred sin,” is exegesis, 
born of dogmatic necessity. Wesley was both 
a scholar and a Christian, yet he regarded it as 
doubtful if any of the Old Testament saints 
attained to a state in which they did not commit 
sin.22 He thought it quite possible that, when 
Solomon said, “There is no man that sinneth 
not,” the statement was true, and that the same 
fact was true to the time of Christ. But he still 
maintained the doctrine of Christian perfection, 
by saying, “The only conclusion which I deny 
is, that all Christians do and will commit sin as 
long as they live.” 78 

8. It has been objected to the view of Chris- 
tian holiness here maintained, that St. John af- 
firms of all who are born of God, that they do 
not commit sin, “Whosoever is born of God 
doth not commit sin;” 4 that to define entire 
sanctification as a state in which sin is not com- 
mitted, is to place it no higher than the New 
Testament places the new birth. To this ob- 
jection we reply: (1) The verse quoted, not only 
states that those who are born of God do not 
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commit sin, it as explicitly declares that they 
can not sin. How are we to understand this? 
Does the apostle mean to assert that, from the 
moment of regeneration, sin is an absolute im- 
possibility to all who are born of God? No one 
but a downright Antinomian would claim this 
as the meaning of the passage. John did not 
teach that regenerate souls were more immacu- 
late than Adam and the angels. If he did mean 
that sin is an impossibility to all Christians in 
this sense, then he must also have meant that 
it is no virtue in them not to sin; for there is 
no moral character in not doing what we can 
not do. If Christians can not sin, their obedience 
to God is unavoidable. But a necessitated obe- 
dience is no obedience at all. An impossibility 
of sinning would be equally an impossibility of 
being holy. It is plain, therefore, that, in this 
passage, St. John was not asserting that those 
who are born of God never do or can thereafter 
commit sin. The objection, then, is not well 
taken. (2) The apostle plainly implies that 
young Christians may, and do, commit more or 
less sin. He says, “If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the right- 
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eous; and he is the propitiation for our sins.” 25 
He was writing to “little children,” young 
Christians. He assumes that they will some- 
times sin; and, lest they should cast away their 
confidence, he points them to One who is the 
propitiation for our sins and an advocate with 
the Father. Strange, indeed, would this lan- 
guage have been had he understood that, from 
the moment of regeneration, they neither would 
nor could commit sin. He knew it to be their 
privilege to attain a state in which they would 
not sin; and he writes to them in order that they 
“may not sin.” (R. V.) But he is far enough 
from teaching that the new birth is a state, from 
the first moment of which believers are wholly 
saved from committing sin. (3) John states in 
the next chapter, that “Whosoever abideth in 
Him sinneth not.” 2 This shows that the apos- 
tle regarded the state of believers, in which they 
do not commit sin, as marked by the feature of 
permanency. He does not affirm this abiding 
in Christ of every believer from the moment of 
the new birth, but of those whose consecration 
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and faith are not interrupted by known sin; of 
the “young men who are strong, and have over- 
come the wicked one,” and still more of the 
“fathers,” who, in a more profound degree, 
have “known Him that is from the beginning.” 7" 
(4) We submit this question as one of fact, con- _ 
cerning which Christians can testify. Do regen- 
erate souls, in all cases, come at once into a 
state in which they commit no sin there- 
after? Who rises up to declare that, from the 
moment he was born from above, he has never 
committed a sin? What Christian has never 
given way to anger, shame, fear, or any form 
of sinful self-indulgence? Who, under the eye 
of the Holy Savior, is prepared to say that, from 
the hour of his regeneration, his will has never 
faltered or wavered from a supreme choice of the 
will of God? And, if there are none to make 
this claim, then the view of Christian holiness 
here maintained places it higher than regener- 
ation; and the objection is of no weight. (5) The 
meaning of the passage under consideration, and 
of the verse preceding, are well indicated in 
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Whedon’s Commentary: “He that committeth sin: 
The opposite of doeth righteousness in previous 
verse, and both are in the continuous present tense, 
referring not to single subordinate acts, but to 
predominate practice. . . . A Christian can 
not practice sin, for as a Christian he retains a 
regenerate principle, incompatible with sin. He 
can not practice sin, and stay a Christian.’ 28 
(6) Nor is it correct to say that Wesley inter- 
preted this passage to mean that regeneration 
is a state in which Christians do not commit 
sin. Wesley does teach that he who is born of 
God, at that time has power over all sin, and 
that he need not sin any more. But he does 
not teach that all who are regenerated are, from 
that moment, saved from committing sin. He 
could not consistently teach this, for he con- 
fesses to the fact that he himself sinned a few 
days after his heart was “strangely warmed,” and 
that “immediately God hid his face.” 2° His 
own words elsewhere give his views upon the 
text before us. “I believe even babes in Christ, 
while they keep themselves, do not commit sin. 


*® Commentary on 1 John iii, 8, 9. 
® Wesley’s Works, III, p. 75. 
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By sin I mean outward sin, and the word com- 
mit I take in its plain literal meaning.” *° nN 
Dr. Dodd wrote to Wesley: “You allow in 
another sermon, in evident contradiction to 
yourself, that the true children of God could, and 
did, commit sin.” To this Wesley replies: “This 
is no contradiction to anything I ever advanced. 
I everywhere allow that a child of God can, and 
will, commit sin, if he does not keep himself. 
The only conclusion which I deny is, 
that all Christians do and will commit sin as 
long as they live.” °° Let it be remembered that 
this was written in reply to the criticism of Dr. 
Dodd on Wesley’s doctrine of Christian per- 
fection. Wesley’s reply is in substance this, that, 
though believers may and do commit more or 
less sin for a time, a state is attainable in which 
they will cease to commit sin, and abide in con- 
stant obedience to God. This he defended as his 
teaching upon Christian perfection. 

g. “And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly, and I pray God, your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 3! 





*® Wesley’s Works, VI, pp. 535, 536. 
1 Thessalonians v, 23. 
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This passage is often quoted as technically 
proving that entire sanctification is the removal 
of an “inbeing of sin” from a believer. But 
what is there in this text which indicates such 
an idea? (1) The sanctification here prayed for, 
and which the apostle assures the Thessalonian 
_ believers is promised to them by the faithfulness 
of God, is that which they are to expect in this 
life. (2) It includes the body as well as the soul. 
There is no intimation that the soul is to be 
sanctified in one sense, and the body in another, 
nor that the soul and body are to be sanctified 
in different degrees. Both are to be wholly 
sanctified. Now, it will not be maintained that the 
effects of ancestral sin are wholly removed from 
the bodies of believers in this life. Their bodies 
may be wholly sanctified, and yet the effects of 
Adamic sin, in greater or less degree, remain, 
and there is no authority given in this passage 
for the notion that the same may not be true of 
the soul also. Both alike may be kept in entire 
and continued consecration to God; and this is 
entire sanctification. (3) The sense in which 
believers may expect to be wholly sanctified in 
this life is clearly given in the statement that they 
may be “preserved blameless;” that is, they may 
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be kept from committing sin, This is the doc- 
trine of sanctification, we are happy to believe, 
and humbly seek to maintain. Adam Clarke 
paraphrases this passage thus: “May He sanc- 
tify you to the end and to the uttermost, that, 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even so may 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 3? 

10. “Let us lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us.” 9% A writer 
of some prominence understands the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, to mean “inbred sin.” 34 
And, of course, he would have us interpret the 
exhortation here given as an inspired call upon 
the Hebrew Christians to seek the removal or 
destruction of their “inbred sin.” Upon what 
authority, or by what rules of interpretation, this 
passage is so explained, we are unable to 
see. The writer compares the Christian to one 
who runs in a race in order to gain a prize. As 
such a runner threw off whatever might hinder 
his movements, and kept his eye fixed upon the 
goal, so the Christian is exhorted to abandon 


whatever may obstruct or impede him in his 
ee 


* Commentary on the passage. * Hebrews xii, 1. 
*A Manual of Holiness, p. 33. 
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race, looking without interruption to Jesus, the 
author and finisher of his faith. The sin which 
doth so easily beset us, is something to be laid 
aside. Does this expression describe the removal 
or destruction of an “inbeing of sin?” We are 
somewhat familiar with the writings of those 
who maintain the theory that “inbred sin” is 
destroyed in entire sanctification, and we are sure 
that we have never met an instance in which 
those writers have exhorted believers to lay 
aside their “inbred sin.” Wesley well explains 
the phrase, “The sin which doth so easily beset 
2s,” when he says, “The sin of our constitution, 
the sin of our education, the sin of our pro- 
fession.”’ 3° : 

11. It is objected to the view of entire sanctifi- 
cation here maintained, that it is contradicted by 
the experiences of those who claim to have re- 
ceived this grace. It is said that they know by 
their experiences that this state consists in the re- 
moval or destruction of their “inbred sin.” This 
argument is often put forward as having the 
weight of positive knowledge. To question this 
testimony is regarded as proof of a want of spir- 





® Wesley’s Notes on Hebrews xii, 1. 
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itual light, and as venturing between God and 
the holy privacies of Christian experience in\a 
manner which borders upon sacrilege. Now, 
while we seek to be reverent and entirely chari- 
table, we deem it eminently proper to examine 
this argument, so frequently drawn from alleged 
Christian experience. Upon the objection as just 
stated, we offer the following remarks: (1) We 
have no disposition to discredit the reality of the 
experience related by those who hold the theory 
of entire sanctification, to which we have offered 
objections, wherever that experience is evidenced 
by a holy life. The views here maintained 
neither require that such experiences be re- 
garded as spurious, nor cast the least degree of 
suspicion that they are unreal. It is very impor- 
tant, however, clearly to distinguish between 
what is experience, and what are only inferences 
from our experiences. We do not experience 
doctrines nor philosophical theories. It has been 
truthfully said, that “Many confound experience 
and theory, and suppose that whatever one has 
experienced, he can explain.” °° The testimony 
of experience relates to certain facts of conscious- 





* Philosophy of Christian Perfection, p. 8. 
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ness. From these facts doctrines or theories may 
be inferred. These inferences may be correct, 
or they may be incorrect. In either case 
they are not experience; they are only in- 
ferences. Consciousness testifies only to ex- 
isting states and operations of the mind. 
It affirms nothing concerning their causes 
or their consequents. We do not doubt 
that many persons, who accept the “inbred sin- 
destruction” theory of sanctification, realize 
precious experiences of full and continued sal- 
vation from sin, and so far as these experiences 
are competent to testify, they are to be believed. 
But their experiences are one thing, and their 
theories are quite another. They may infer that 
their doctrinal views are the necessary basis of 
their experiences, and that no other views will 
account for that which they experience. This, 
however, is their inference, and no part of their 
experience. Their experiences may be com- 
petent to affirm that they are in a state of con- 
stant and “supreme preference for God,” and 
that they are conscious of no sin within them; 
but this in no way proves that their experience 
in sanctification consists in the destruction or 


removal of “inbred sin.” In an able work, from 
15 
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which we have already quoted, the writer says: 
“Tt is certain, however, that at such a crisis a 
thorough and mighty victory is achieved; that 
indwelling sin, if not absolutely cast out, is most 
effectually bruised under the feet of the incom- 
ing Conqueror; and as to all this, Scripture and 
experience coincide. May it not be added, be- 
yond this both are silent?” 37 

The same writer quotes approvingly from an- 
other, as follows: “Consciousness takes notice 
of the soul’s processes, but the range of its ob- 
servance does not extend to the quiescent states 
of the soul. Whether, therefore, the carnal mind 
be subdued into inaction or utterly extirpated, 
consciousness can not answer, because the sub- 
ject is out of range. And, even should some 
of the motions of sin very softly show themselves 
in their thick disguises, it is not certain that the 
power of introspection would infallibly detect 
them. i . . It is no certain evidence that 
there is no indwelling sin in the soul, because 
its motions have not been felt for a given season, 
short or long.” 88 

While we can not fully agree with the last 





* Christian Purity, p. 08. 
* Quoted in Christian Purity, pp. 98, 99. 
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quotation in reference to the limitations of con- 
sciousness, they both clearly point out the fact 
that experience is not competent to affirm that 
entire sanctification consists in a destruction of 
the effects of Adamic sin. It is not safe to inter- 
pret the Scriptures by individual experiences. 
Experience must be brought to the test of the 
Bible, not the Bible to the test of experience. 
It is undoubtedly true that the facts of spiritual 
life and the teachings of the Scriptures har- 
monize, but experiences must be tried and in- 
terpreted by the Word of God. 

(2) It is by no means true that all who claim 
to live in the experience of entire sanctification 
understand this state to consist in the destruction 
or removal of “inbred sin.” Much less is it true 
of all who give evidence of having attained this 
state of grace. On the contrary, many who re- 
gard this theory as erroneous testify to expe- 
riences of saving grace as deep and as abiding 
as others. There are those who regard this “in- 
bred-sin destruction” theory as unscriptural and 
of misleading tendency, who rejoice in a con- 
stant salvation from sin. There is no necessary 
connection between this particular idea of sanc- 
tification and its actual experience, though this 
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is sometimes practically assumed. To admit\the 
reality of the experience, and all the facts to 
which it can legitimately testify, is in no way to 
admit the truth of the theory itself. 

(3) The class of believers is not small who, 
at some time or times during their Christian 
lives, have thought themselves the subject of 
such a work of grace as wholly destroyed or 
took away all their “inbred sin,” but who, at 
other and later periods, have found themselves 
still possessed of their former tendencies to sin. 
To some this has been a matter of deep, and 
even dangerous, perplexity. Holding to the 
view that entire sanctification is the destruction 
of “inbred sin,” they are forced to the conclu- 
sion, either that they were deceived in thinking 
themselves sanctified, or that, in some way, they 
have forfeited and “lost the blessing.” To en- 
tertain the thought that their prayers were not 
answered as they thought, that what they took 
to be the witness of the Spirit was the work- 
ing of their own minds, and that they were led 
to profess an experience which they did not 
possess, has tried and shaken them beyond 
measure. Others, still believing that they did 
experience a destruction of their “inbred sin,” 
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are continually in distress over what seems to 
them inexplicable; that, in some way, they 
hardly know how, or why, or when, the blessing 
has departed from them. They live in a kind 
of Christian’s “wailing-place.” The fact that 
they did, at those times of refreshing, enter upon 
new and higher experiences, should not be de- 
nied. That they received spiritual illumination 
and a revelation of Christ as never before, and 
that they experienced a holy triumph, in the 
deep calm of which their souls, for a time, were 
unruffled by any antagonistic movement from 
within themselves, were doubtless all facts. 
That they knew, and still know. But they did 
not know that this spiritual uplift was the de- 
struction of all inclination to sin. That was their 
inference and usually the result of the teaching 
they were under. Their experience they need 
not, should not doubt; their doctrinal inferences 
they do well to doubt. It is their theory only 
which pronounces their prayers unheard and 
their experiences a deception. 

(4) It in no way proves the correctness of 
this theory that young converts “soon feel the 
need of a deeper work of grace in their hearts,” 
and that older Christians, in the searchings of 
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the Holy Spirit, come under conviction of in- 
ward sin. In the light of a religious experience 
much is seen to be sin which was not called sin 
before. Most persons, in their unregenerate 
state, regard sin as consisting in external acts. 
It is in the light of the Holy Spirit that its subtle 
naturd is discerned, and the breadth of God’s 
law is understood. Genuine converts are gen- 
erally more deeply convicted of sin after their 
conversion than they were before. In their new 
light they trace the claims of God’s law more 
fully to their inner life. No doubt, young con- 
verts feel the need of a deeper work of grace 
in their hearts. Heaven pity that misguided 
convert who feels that need but once. Under 
the searchings of the Spirit they see that their 
hearts still sin, and they are humbled in self- 
abasement, and led out in wrestling prayer. If 
at this juncture they are taught, or if they have 
been previously instructed, that this conviction 
has reference to another kind of sin—“inbred 
sin’—the removal or destruction of which they 
must seek in order to sanctification, naturally 
enough they may accept the explanation. There- 
after they may be ready to testify that there is 
a definite conviction of “inbred sin,” and to 
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them this will mean that sanctification consists 
in its extermination. Their conviction was ex- 
perience; but that experience was in no way 
responsible for the interpretation given of it by 
themselves or their teachers. We see no reason 
to believe that a young convert, left to his Bible 
and the Holy Spirit, would ever think that the 
deeper work of grace needed in his heart was 
the destruction of some conquered, but existing, 
“sin principle” within him. The deep yearning 
of a Christian’s heart; young or old, is that he 
may live without displeasing God. He longs 
to abide in full, constant obedience to Christ. 
Conscious of all this, all the thunders of the last 
day could not terrify or distress him. His dis- 
tress and grief, rightly interpreted, are over the 
fact that his heart sometimes wavers from entire 
consecration; that, in moments of temptation, 
he realizes in himself a yielding, a shrinking, 
incompatible with holiness. In a word, he is 
convicted of inward acts which involve a self- 
seeking, a self-pleasing, inconsistent with entire 
obedience to God. In a work in which the 
theory of “inbred sin” destruction is advocated 
at length, the writer puts the case thus: “In our 
honest judgment, there are few cases of only 
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partial sanctification, in which every single day 


does not make bitter work for repentance.” ®° 

This certainly describes conviction of sin, not, 
however, of the results of the fall of man, but 
of personal sin and of the need of that sanc- 
tification which consists in a state of entire and 
abiding consecration to God. 

(5) The same view may be taken of the bless- 
ing which those receive who seek, and, as they 
think, find the destruction of all inclination to 
sin. When, in their wrestlings with God for 
what they understand to be the extermination 
of a repressed sin-existence within them, they 
realize measures of the Divine presence never 
before experienced, very naturally they may con- 
clude that they have received exactly what was 
in their thought at the time. It has been an oft- 
repeated experience with Christian people, that, 
when seeking some specific object in prayer, and 
at the same time receiving in marked degree a 
sense of the divine approval and presence, they 
have interpreted this new and rapturous expe- 
rience as meaning that the particular object 
sought was or would be granted. It has been 





* Central Idea of Christianity, pp. 59, 172. 
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a source of perplexity and trial to many when 
they have found out otherwise. God may ap- 
prove the state of mind in which we pray, and 
may reveal to us his presence and love without 
in any way pledging himself to answer our pray- 
ers according to our own ideas. Something dif- 
ferent and better may be given than that which 
we ask. God in his mercy may let us know 
that he loves us, without indorsing the doctrinal 
ideas which may be in our minds at the time. 
So all the experiences of sanctification which are 
evidenced by a Christlike spirit and an unselfish 
life may be readily and gladly admitted, without 
in the least conceding the correctness of the the- 
ory which they are often brought forward to 
support. ; 

(6) It is claimed, however, that a specific wit- 
ness of the Holy Ghost is given to the fact of the 
destruction of “inbredsin.”’ It is claimed that this 
witness is so definite that the persons receiving 
it know to a certainty that their experience is 
just the extermination of their “inbred sin,” and 
nothing else. The Holy Spirit is thus claimed 
as a Divine witness, not only to the genuineness 
of the experience, but through this to the truth 
of the doctrine that entire sanctification is the 
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extermination of the effects of ancestral sin. We 
are constrained to call in question this high claim 
to a Divine seal to this particular view of sanc-— 
tification. In the New Testament the Holy 
Spirit is promised as a witness to the fact that 
pardoned sinners are “the children of God.” 
But where is there one passage in which He 
is promised as a witness to the fact that a be- 
liever has experienced a second blessing of “in- 
bred-sin” extermination? Where is he anywhere 
promised for the purpose of revealing to us the 
truth of doctrines or theories? I know, we are 
cautioned against saying just “what the Holy 
Ghost can or can not do,” and we accept the 
admonition. But we also reciprocate the note 
of warning against presuming upon what God 
has nowhere said he will do. Here is where 
Benjamin Harris and George Bell went to 
pieces in Wesley’s time. Here is where White- 
field mistook his way when he received, as he 
thought, the witness of the Spirit that Calvinism 
was from God, and that John Wesley’s doctrine 
of free grace was of the devil*®° The Holy Spirit 
is Divine Presence, and hence Divine illumina- 


“Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, I, p. 316. 
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tion, in the soul of the believer. His work, how- 
ever, is not to communicate intellectual propo- 
sitions to the mind, but to reveal Christ to the 
soul in all the fullness of his saving offices. 
Whatever he may make known to the Christian 
of “the things which are freely given us of God,” 
he can not be claimed, upon Scriptural authority, 
as the Diviné witness in a believer to the truth 
of doctrines. 

(7) If we turn to the New Testament, what 
do we find to guide us in judging of this objec- 
tion, drawn from Christian experience? Bible 
students have been accustomed to note the up- 
ward movement in the spiritual state of Paul, as 
indicated by a comparison of his earlier with 
his later epistles. Wesley thought the fact so 
marked that he doubted if the apostle was wholly 
sanctified when he wrote his first epistles. Be 
this as it may, there is no doubt that he became 
a holy man. But he nowhere relates any second 


’ 


experience of “inbred sin extermination” sub- 
sequent to his conversion. He relates so many 
manifestations of Christ to him, so much of the 
incomings of the Holy Spirit within him, that, in 


’ 


the number of his “blessings,” it would be as 


difficult to designate the second as the twenty- 
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second. The notion that he was justified on the 
way to Damascus, and sanctified the day upon 
which Ananias called upon him, is a misconcep- 
tion of the whole account. He never intimates 
this when he tells the story himself, nor does 
Luke when he relates it for him. It was at Da- 
mascus that he prayed, was baptized, and re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. It was there that the 
scales fell from his eyes, and it was at that time 
and place that Paul locates his conversion from 
Judaism to Christ and Christianity. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that other 
New Testament Christians were also saved from 
all sin. They behaved themselves holily, justly, 
and unblamably; they were filled with the Holy 
Ghost; they braved all dangers, endured all 
which the world could inflict upon them, and re- 
mained “steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” And yet they 
nowhere relate of themselves that they ever re- 
ceived a second blessing of “inbred-sin” exter- 
mination. 

Cornelius was an honest soldier, groping in 
the dim light which was then just dawning upon 
paganism. He was ordered to send for Peter, 
who, when he came, preached to him and his 
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neighbors that “whosoever believeth in him 
[Christ] shall receive remission of sins.” Receiv- 
ing this, the little company were baptized. Cor- 
nelius was a religious man before the way of 
salvation was made known to him; not so much 
so, however, as was John Wesley before his con- 
version, and no more so than thousands of un- 
converted men at the present day. To make this 
the case of a justified believer, seeking and ob- 


’ 


taining the destruction of his “inbred sin,” is to 
read into it what is quite foreign to the history. 

The same may be said of those “disciples” 
whom Paul found at Ephesus, and who had not 
heard whether there was a Holy Ghost. Paul 
asked them, “Did ye teceive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed?” (R. V.) Having accepted 
of John’s baptism, they had promised to believe 
on Christ when he should appear. The apostle 
opened to them the fact that Christ had already 
come. This message they believed, and, ac- 
cording to the New Testament plan for all true 
converts since the day of Pentecost, they were 
baptized both with water and with the Holy 
Ghost. We are compelled to believe that there 
is not a trace of any “inbred-sin” destruction in 
any of these passages, nor elsewhere in the ex- 
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periences related in the New Testament. There 
is much experience which of necessity includes 
both regeneration and sanctification; but that 
particular view of sanctification which makes it 
to consist in an extermination of the effects of 
ancestral sin, is not, as we believe, supported 
by Christian experience, either ancient or 
modern. 


Chapter XI 


Some Items of History 


I. THERE is no doubt that entire sanctifica- 
tion, as the privilege of believers, was included 
in the teachings of Methodism from the first. 
The particular view of sanctification, however, 
which makes it to consist in the destruction or 
removal of “inbred sin” was not thus, early 
taught. It did not make its appearance in the 
Methodist societies until Wesley and his helpers 
had preached Christian perfection more than 
twenty-five years. It was 1759 or 1760, when 
this theory first found a place in the teachings 
of Methodism. Whitehead, one of the biog- 
raphers of Wesley, a writer whom Tyerman pro- 
nounces “a man well qualified to judge,” says: 
“The doctrine of perfection, or perfect love, was 
undoubtedly taught among Methodists from the 
beginning, but the manner in which it was now 
preached, pressing the people to expect what 
was called the destruction of the root of sin in a 


moment, was most certainly new. I can find no 
239 
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trace of it before the period at which I have fixed 
its introduction.” ? 

2. For five or six years, beginning with 1760, 
the excitement upon this subject in the Meth- 
odist societies was intense. It was the absorbing 
topic in the yearly Conferences; preachers and 
laymen became its expounders and advocates, 
and professors of sanctifying grace were num- 
bered by hundreds and thousands. As early as 
1765, however, a reaction had set in, and the 
wave of agitation and excitement receded more 
rapidly than it came in. Tendencies appeared in 
connection with the new teaching, which created 
alarm among both preachers and people. Wes- 
ley was greatly troubled with the condition of 
things in the societies. At the close of 1763 he 
declared that he had had more care and trouble 
during the preceding six months, than in several 
years before.?, During the same year, Charles 
Wesley wrote thus: “I gave warning four years 
ago of the flood of enthusiasm which has now 
overflowed us, and of the sect of ranters that 
should arise out of the witnesses.” ? At the time 
the new teaching made its appearance, the 





*Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, II, p. 46r. 
*Ibid. II, p. 432.  ‘*Ibid, II, p. 462. 
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London society consisted of upwards of twenty- 
three hundred members, of whom Wesley could 
say, “None, we hope, live in any willful sin.” 4 
A year later he is there, “guarding preachers and 
people from running into extremes.” 5 In 1761 
he issued “Further Thoughts on Christian Per- 
fection,” concerning which he was compelled 
to say, however, “Had the cautions given therein 
been observed, how much scandal had been pre- 
vented!’ ® The next year he published “Cau- 
tions and Directions Given to the Greatest Pro- 
fessors in-the Methodist Societies.” * His cau- 
tions and directions did not avail to stay the tor- 
rent. A spirit of harsh judging arose. Some 
who professed the highest attainments in holi- 
ness declared that the Methodist people and 
preachers were dead to God. For a time they 
excepted Wesley himself, but soon discerned 
that he was dead also. They said he “pulled 
down perfection.” ® One of his helpers declared 
that Wesley and his brother both contradicted 
the highest truths, and that almost all who 
“called themselves ministers of Christ, or preach- 
Sibid.lV, p: t12.  * Ibid: IV, p. 146. 
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ers of Christ, contended for sin to remain in the 
heart as long as we live.’”’® Members of societies 
were classified as those who were entirely sanc- 
tified and those who were not. Those who did 
not profess the attainment of this grace were 
declared to be incapable of teaching those who 
were in this state. They said of Wesley, “Blind 
John is not capable of teaching us.’”?° Some 
claimed to have received a third blessing, by 
which they were above temptation or the need 
of self-examination.11 They taught that, till a 
believer is sanctified, he is under the curse of 
God.’? A hurtful religious egotism was de- 
veloped. Wesley writes to one of the number: 
“You appear to think (I will not affirm you do) 
that none understands the doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation like you. Nay, you sometimes speak as 
if none understood it besides you. . . . You 
appear to undervalue the experience of almost 
every one in comparison of your own.” 1% He 
sought to allay harsh judging by preaching on 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” So far 
was this from producing the desired effect that 
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some said, “If the devil had been in the pulpit, 
he would not have preached such a sermon.” !4 

At times Wesley seemed to have been de- 
spondent over the outlook for Methodism. He 
noted a departure from former conditions. In 
1764, on visiting Madeley, he wrote: “It was a 
great comfort to me to converse once more with 
a Methodist of the old stamp, denying himself, 
taking up his cross, and resolved to be altogether 
a Christian.”?° In examining those who pro- 
fessed sanctification at Leeds, he said, “I found 
reason to hope that fourteen of them were not 
deceived.” *® In 1763 he spoke of being left 
without help, even in the most trying times. He 
said, “Only Mr. Romaine has shown a truly 
sympathizing spirit, and acted the part of a 
brother.” And yet, not a month later, this very 
Mr. Romaine wrote a letter to a friend, in which 
he said: “I pity Mr. John from my heart. His 
societies are in great confusion, and the point 
which brought them into the wilderness of rant 
and madness is still as much insisted on as 
ever.”17 Two hundred followed Maxfield in a 
secession from the London society, and move- 


1% Wesley’s Works, IV, 144. “Ibid. IV, 188. 
*Tbid. IV, p. 93. ™ Tyerman, II, p. 463. 
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ments of the same kind took place in other locali- 
ties.18 The Methodists as a body, however, did 
not become fanatics, nor did they give up Chris- 
tian perfection. The facts we have related refer 
to a few years following the introduction of that 
new teaching concerning sanctification, which 
makes it to consist in the “destruction of the 
root of sin, instantaneously received.” That this 
state of things followed so quickly upon the 
incoming of this new teaching is certainly sig- 
nificant. That, in the space of a few years, a 
reactionary movement set in which for a time 
threatened to sweep the whole subject from 
Methodism, is equally suggestive. 

3. The reaction is a matter of history. Wes- 
ley was between two fires. He desired to save 
his people from fanaticism on the one hand, and 
on the other from giving up the whole subject 
of sanctification. He exhorted the professors 
of this grace to test themselves by the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. He urged them 
not to be particular to name their blessing.19 He 
repeatedly declined to insist upon the theory that 
entire sanctification involves the destruction, 








* Tyerman, II, p. 441. 
™ Wesley’s Works, IV, 111; VI, p. 772. 
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rather than the suspension of “inbred sin.’ 2° 
Charles Wesley came to regard those who “‘tes- 
tified of the time and manner in which they were 
delivered from the root of sin,” as self-deceived.?! 
Wesley thought his brother placed salvation 
from all sin too high; that he called that 
sin which is not sin.?? He said, “Though it be 
true, all sin is a transgression of this (perfect) 
law, yet it is by no means true, on the other hand, 
that all transgressions of this law are sin. No, 
not at all; only all voluntary transgressions of it; 
none else are sins against the gospel law.” 7% 
Whitefield thought that the professors of sanc- 
tification, if Christians at all, were in a very legal 
state.*4 

Wesley admitted that he thought some had 
“imagined themselves saved from sin upon the 
* word of others.” > Early in 1765 he visited the 
societies in London and Barnardscastle, and 
found that “about two-thirds of the high profes- 
sors had lost their confidence.” Later he 
thought that, “of those who professed to obtain 
it, hardly one in thirty retained it.” The saintly 


7? Wesley’s Works, VI, 752. ™Tyerman, II, p. 442. 
Si bids Vil, 608... Ibid. VI,775.- * Ibid: ¥, p: 347: 
* Wesley’s Works, VI, p. 665. ~~ Tyerman, IJ, p. 535. 
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Mary Bosanquet, afterwards the wife of Fletcher 
had ceased to profess it.27._ In 1768, Wesley him- 
self said, “I believe Christian perfection is not 
attained by any of the children of God till they 
are what the apostle John terms fathers.” 7° He 
feared that the Methodists would let the whole 
subject of sanctification drop.2® “I find,” he 
says, “that almost all our preachers in every 
circuit have done with Christian perfection. 
They say they believe it, but they never preach 
it, or not once a quarter.” °° Wesley seemed to 
feel himself standing almost alone. The Meth- 
odists had so recoiled from the new teaching and 
its effects that it was difficult to rally them to 
the support of the doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tion at all. To his brother Charles he wrote, in 
1768: “But what shall we do? I think it is high 
time that you and I, at least, should come to a 
point. Shall we go on in asserting perfection 
against all the world? Or shall we quietly let 
it drop? We really must do one or the other, 
and, I apprehend, the sooner the better. 

At length, let us fix something for good and 





* Tyerman, III, p. 59. ™ Wesley’s Works, VI, p. 744. 
* Ibid, VI. p. 671. *° Ibid, VI, p. 673. 
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all, either the same as formerly, or different 
Pron it.” &* 

_These bits of history are not without their 
meaning. They show that, following directly 
upon the introduction of the new teaching con- 
cerning the nature of Christian perfection, the 
Methodist societies passed into a period of agi- 
tation, confusion, disputation, and more or less 
of discord and fanaticism. They show also that, 
succeeding these few years in which the new 
theory was so diligently urged, and correspond- 
ing experience by many professed, there came 
a recoil which, for a time, well-nigh banished 
the whole subject from the ministry of Method- 
ism. That this state of things should at once 
attend and follow the introduction of this par- 
ticular view of sanctification is significant. If 
the theory and the conditions, which followed, 
had no real connection with each other, the co- 
incidence is certainly remarkable. 


oe 


1 Wesley’s Works, VI, pp. 671, 672. 


Chapter VII 
Effects Upon the Churches 


In the preceding chapter some facts were 
pointed out concerning the introduction into the 
Methodist societies of that theory of entire sanc- 
tification to which objections have here been 
offered. It can hardly be doubted that results, 
somewhat similar in kind, often attend this same 
teaching at the present time. 

Let it be observed, however, that it was not 
the preaching of entire sanctification, as included 
in the Christian calling and privilege, which 
threw Wesley’s societies into confusion and dis- 
cord. It was the introduction of a particular 
view of this subject, with its associated ideas and 
methods. This view was, by many, insisted upon 
as the essential doctrine itself, and was urged 
upon Christian believers as the holiness required 
by the Bible. Nor is it Christian holiness lived, 
and preached, and upheld as the standard of 
Christian privilege, which leads to the results 
which we too often see in Churches at the pres- 


ent time. It is rather a theory of holiness, urged 
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upon Christians as that which is demanded by 
the Word of God and the purities of heaven, but 
which many are obliged either to reject or to 
assume a position false to their own convic- 
tions. 

With this particular theory of holiness cer- 
tain cognate ideas and attendant methods have 
existed, and do now exist, which, by many in 
the Churches, are regarded as incorrect and un- 
profitable. And yet these views and methods 
are not unfrequently insisted upon as furnish- 
ing a test of loyalty to the Methodist doctrine 
of Christian perfection. No arraignment is here 
intended of the motives of those who maintain 
this theory, nor is their sincerity or piety in any 
way called in question. But we express the 
convictions of not a few in the Church when we 
say that this theory of what it is to be holy, 
which was new to Methodism in 1759, is now 
doing Methodism and the cause of Christ harm. 

1. This particular theory of holiness is often 
insisted upon as essential to both the doctrine 
and the experience of sanctification. This prac- 
tically assumes that those who differ from its 
teachings reject the doctrine of sanctification, 
and are in no condition to know its experience. 
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If some other view is taken in reference to what 
entire sanctification is, it is often met by the 
response that those who entertain such views 
“do not believe in holiness.” Even those whose 
profession of perfected love would seem to 
promise the greatest degree of charity, often 
refuse to allow that those who differ from them 
in view may still be as honest and as earnest in 
their efforts for the promotion of holiness as 
themselves. This rigid insistence, that none be- 
lieve in holiness who do not accept this particular 
statement of it, has done, and is doing, great 
injury to the cause of Christ. It exhibits a nar- 
rowness and uncharitableness in which men do 
not recognize holiness. It does not become 
ordinary Christian profession. It develops op- 
position to itself from the feeling that individual 
convictions are not respected. It works aliena- 
tion of feeling among brethren and divisions 
in Churches. 

2. The same may be said in reference to some 
of the methods usually adopted in connection 
with the advocacy of this theory. Such stress 
is placed upon them that those who can not see 
their way clear to act with them are set down 
as “not in the light,” or as “opposed to holiness.” 
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If some decline to present themselves as seekers 
of “tne second blessing,” which, as then and there 
set forth, they may not believe to be either com- 
manded or promised in the Word of God, they 
are given to understand that they have fallen 
away from Methodism, or that they are “brain- 
proud,” or that they are under the power of a 
time-serving spirit. Such as do not stand up 
with those who rise to testify in that manner 
that they are wholly sanctified, are at once 
classed as unsanctified. If some are disposed 
to maintain that they have good reasons for not 
accepting the views presented and the invita- 
tions given, they are set down as “ashamed to 
stand up for holiness,” or as “not in sympathy 
with the holiness movement.” Prayers are 
sometimes offered for those who do not accept 
the teachings and approve the methods in ques- 
tion, in tone and spirit much the same as those 
offered for impenitent sinners, and with the ap- 
parent assumption of a perfect knowledge of 
their spiritual state. The Church and some of 
its prominent ministers and members are often 
criticised with a harshness and severity of lan- 
guage which might well call to mind the reprov- 
ing words of Jesus: “Ye know not what manner 
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of spirit ye are of.” 1 Let the following serve 
as illustrations: aS 

“There has gone an impression out over this 
land that it is not dignified for a minister to tell 
his experience; and so largely has this sentiment 
spread that even Methodists think it derogatory 
to their ecclesiastical dignity to stand up and tell 
how they were converted.” 

“The great mass of Church members are 
color-blind, and when God Almighty hangs a 
red flag out, they say it is blue, and go dash- 
ing on.” 

“Our sermons are full of man, man, man; and 
the majority of preaching is magnifying man, 
glorifying man—the brilliancy of man, the dig- 
nity of man—until I get sick and disgusted with 
the everlasting hash and rehash.” 

“The Church is full of ecclesiastical mankeys, 
that preach simply that we are to imitate the 
beautiful life of Jesus.” 2 

“The popular preachers of this day never say 
much about sim. The human heart is over- 
looked, and people somehow think that religion 
consists in doing right on the outside.’ ? 








* Luke ix, 55. 
* Love Abounding, pp. 21, 136, 319, 206. "Ibid. p. 361. 
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All this, and much more to the same effect, 
are in a book entitled “Love Abounding,” one of 
several books by the same author, and all written 
for the special purpose of promoting the work, 
and illustrating the experience of entire sanc- 
tification. 

Wesley discovered the same spirit and type 
of things in connection with the new theory of 
sanctification. In 1762 he wrote to one who 
had made this subject a specialty: “I dislike 
something which has the appearance of pride, 
of overvaluing yourselves and undervaluing 
others, particularly the preachers; thinking not 
only that they are blind, and that they are not 
sent of God, but even that they are dead, dead 
to God, and walking in the way to hell; that 
they are going one way, and you another; that 
they have no life in them; your speaking of 
yourselves as though you were the only men 
who knew and taught the gospel, and as if not 
only all the clergy, but all the Methodists be- 
side, were in utter darkness; . . . your 
want of meekness, gentleness, long-suffering, 
your impatience of contradiction, your counting 
every man your enemy that reproves or ad- 
monishes you in love; your bigotry and narrow- 
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ness of spirit, loving in a manner only those that 
love you; your censoriousness, proneness to 
think hardly of all who do not exactly agree with 
you.” # | 

We are more than glad to admit that this 
spirit is by no means universal among those who 
maintain the theory and adopt the methods in 
question. There are many precious exceptions, 
- but the way and tone which we have described 
are so commonly connected with the advocacy 
of this particular view that it is but reasonable 
to conclude that the one naturally results from 
the other. 

3. Wherever this theory of Christian holiness 
is taught, it generally becomes a specialty. 
Special meetings for the “promotion of holiness” 
are thought to be necessary, the implication be- 
ing that other religious meetings are not for that 
purpose. Associations are formed, other than 
Church organizations, for the special work of 
promoting sanctification as understood by those 
who accept this view. Certain religious papers 
are devoted specifically to this subject, and are 
known as “holiness papers.” Some ministers 
fe eUMEMEB eT eT 


‘Wesley’s Works, IV, pp. 140, 141. 
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come to regard themselves as specially called 
to tie work of “preaching holiness,” and con- 
ducting “holiness meetings.” This specialism 
has been fruitful in the development of the class 
idea in Churches. A line is practically drawn 
at the point at which the experience indicated 
by the theory is professed. Those making this 
claim come to constitute a kind of school by 
themselves. Their common views and sym- 
pathies are allowed to separate them from others, 
and to crystallize them into a circle of their own. 
The tendency of this upon those thus grouped 
as the special defenders of the doctrine, and 
possessors of the experience of holiness, is too 
often seen in the direction of a religious egotism. 
As this appears, others are less influenced for 
good by them on that account. They are 
charged with clannishness, and with assuming 
to be better than others. Their faults are quickly 
seen and uncharitably noted. In standing away 
from them and their particular views, other 
members dismiss the subject of sanctification 
altogether. One class is spoken of as “sanctifi- 
cation cranks,” the other as “opposed to holi- 
ness.” In this state of things not a few drop 
into the delusion that they can be good Chris- 
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tians all the same, and have nothing to do with 
sanctification, nor even aim at a salvation from 
committing sin. It is thus that specialism on the 
subject of holiness places its professors in a 
“charmed circle,” in which they are, to their 
detriment, surrounded constantly with the spirit 
of congratulation, while other professors of 
religion are led to make very little of sanctifi- 
cation, and to excuse themselves for what is sin- 
ful, because they do not belong to the “holiness 


”? 
° 


set That all this is the necessary result of 
faithfully preaching the Scripture doctrine of 
holiness, we do not believe. It is rather now, 
as at the first, the result of teaching a theory of 
holiness which many in the Church do not re- 
gard as Scriptural, but which is being presented 
as essential to the doctrine, and even to the ex- 
perience, of entire sanctification. 

From this type of teaching and its results 
original Methodism recoiled, and from like 
teaching and similar results Methodism largely 
recoils now. Granted that, to some extent, the 
indifference manifested upon this subject is ow- 
ing to the presence of unregenerated and back- 
slidden members in our Churches, this by no 
means accounts for the fact that such large num- 
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bers in almost all our Churches practically reject 
the theory of holiness here objected to. ° It is 
not mere indifference that is to be accounted 
for; it is a practical repudiation of the theory 
and the manner in which it is more commonly 
presented. Every soul possessed of a genuine 
religious experience loves holiness, and longs 
to be holy. There can be no exceptions to this 
statement. But many in our Churches who bear 
testimony to regenerating grace, and who give 
good evidence that their testimony is true, do 
not accept the theory of holiness under consider- 
ation, nor will they commit themselves to the 
methods usually adopted in connection with it. 
It is the theory and its attendant measures which 
are responsible for the recoil. 

4. This turning away from the subject of 
sanctification on the part of professing Chris- 
tians is most manifest where this theory is most 
specifically and constantly urged. With those 
who embrace and teach it, there is very generally 
a tendency to make it the one subject upon all 
religious occasions. Ministers who embrace 
this view are often led to preach so constantly 
and exclusively upon it that they come to be 


regarded as narrow, and as making the subject 
17 
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a “hobby.” All the faults and shortcomings of 
Church members are attributed to the fact that 
they have not sought the removal of their “in- 
bred sin.” If sinners are not awakened and 
saved by scores and hundreds, the failure is 
ascribed to the same cause. Assuming the cor- 
rectness of the theory, its friends find it every- 
where in the Bible, and at all stages of Divine 
revelation. Abraham, they say, was justified 
before he entered Canaan, but was wholly sanc- 
tified at Mount Moriah. Jacob experienced jus- 
tification and regeneration at Bethel, but re- 
ceived the “second blessing” at Peniel. The 
rest to which Jesus invites all who labor and are 
heavy laden is not for those who find forgiveness 
of sin, but only for those who obtain the removal 
of their “inbred sin.” The “second benefit,” 
which Paul desired the Corinthian Church might 
receive, should he be permitted to visit them 
again, is made to mean the “second blessing ” 
as defined by the theory before us. When Paul 
compares Christians to soldiers, he means those 
only who are cleansed from “indwelling sin;” 
for “the soldier life of a Christian dates from the 
time he receives this blessing.” All who are “not 
in the light;” all who are “not satisfied with their 
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* are exhorted to seek at 


once for the specific cleansing from inbred sin. 
This blessing is thus often held out to almost 
all classes and religious conditions, and there 


religious experiences,’ 


is little doubt that many come to feel re- 
lieved at the thought that their lukewarm, un- 
consecrated, darkened state is not the result of 
grieving the Holy Spirit by voluntary sin, but 
the unbidden effects of Adamic transgression. 
Is it any wonder that this subject, thus treated, 
becomes to many repetitious and unedifying? 
Ts it at all strange that a theory which naturally 
leads to such a treatment of this great theme does 
not carry the convictions of the whole Church? 

Before me lies*’an exposition of Matthew 
x1, 28-30, from the pen of a prominent defender 
of the theory in hand. It runs thus: “O, how 
many times this Scripture has been butchered 
by just giving it all to the unconverted, and in- 
viting sinners to come to Christ! ‘You come to 
Christ, and he will give you soul-rest, and you 
will find that his yoke is easy and the burden 
light.’ And they have come, and repented, and 
been converted, and joined the Church, and then 
found out that the preacher told a lie. They 
found out that the yoke was not easy,and the bur- 
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den was not light. There are one million Chris- 
tians to-day in this country serving God, that are 
struggling to get to heaven, and they know that 
the yoke is not easy, and the burden is not light. 
One thousand preachers are preaching the 
gospel, and they are talking away at it; and hun- 
dreds of deacons, and stewards, and trustees, and 
official members, and superintendents, and 
Christian workers are serving God the best they 
can; but it is up-hill business. Jesus does not 
say that every Christian finds the yoke easy and 
the burden light. He does not say that. He 
says that when you get the second rest, then 
the yoke will be easy and the burden light. 
That is what he says.” 5 

This unauthorized application of the passage 
illustrates at once the spirit and demands of the 
theory, its depreciated idea of regenerating grace, 
and the tendency in its defenders to fill the whole 
horizon of religious thought and experience 
with this view. By this a good cause is injured. 

5. There is a tendency in the theory under 
discussion to turn the thought from Christ to 
an “experience,” a “blessing,” an impersonal 
SN uel 


“Love Abounding, p. 306. 
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something which is supposed to exist as an 
effect within them. This tendency arises almost 
inevitably from the mental concept which the 
theory creates. Its great essential is what is 
claimed to be an instantaneous work of the Holy 
Spirit, by which “inbred sin” is removed or de- 
stroyed. The attention is thus directed to what 
the Holy Spirit is said to do at one given moment, 
rather than to- what Christ does and is to the 
believer every moment. This is seen in the stress 


‘é 


which is placed upon “getting it” and “holding 
on to it.” Rightly viewed, there is no “7” in 
the case. There is no sanctification for a mo- 
ment apart from Christ, no matter what blessings 
may have at any previous time been received. 
The Holy Spirit in the soul of a believer is 
Divine Presence. In His illumination, the soul 
apprehends and trusts Christ. His coming into 
the heart is not a doing something involving 
physical change; he does that moment what he 
would constantly do. In sanctifying his people, 
Christ does no more for them at any one moment 
than he would do every succeeding moment. In 
sanctification he becomes the indwelling life of 
believers. They live spiritually as he lives in 
them. The conditions continuously met, he 
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sanctifies us all the time. To conceive of this as 
“a blessing,” first, second, or fortieth, is to miss 
the Scriptural idea. 

6. This leads us to remark that the theory 
and teaching in question tend to produce in the 
Church a superficial type of sanctification. I am 
well aware that this remark will be regarded by 
some as unappreciative, and, perhaps, as un- 
pardonably incorrect; but it is made with a pain- 
ful conviction of its truth. It has already been 
shown that this theory locates the work of sanc- 
tification in the passive elements of our nature. 
It maintains that the voluntary states are all 
right before the specific work of “inbred-sin” 
destruction is effected. Hence this work of 
destruction or removal must take place, if at all, 
in the realm of the passive. This theory, then, 
teaches us that supreme importance should be 
attached to the involuntary states of the mind. 
In the nature of the case, this must tend to lower 
the estimate which should be placed upon vol- 
untary activity and a holy life, and to overvalue 
mere effects, feelings, joys, blessings, and im- 
pressions. It is true that many who teach this 
view utter repeated cautions against emphasiz- 
ing these passive states; but the cautions show 
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that the tendency exists. We do not refer to 
cases of wild fanaticism, but to tendencies more 
generally observed. Not unfrequently persons 
accepting this theory have, in their minds, so 
separated “the blessing of sanctification” from 
the voluntary states that, though they have no 
hesitation in professing “the blessing,” they are 
shocked. at the thought of claiming to live with- 
out committing sin. Sure they are that they are 
fully saved from “inbred sin,’ but in no way 
claiming that they are saved from committing 
sin. Is this a Scriptural type of sanctification? 
The same tendency appears in the fact that very 
many who represent this theory testify to hav- 
ing repeatedly “lost the blessing.” The possi- 
bility of falling from sanctifying grace will not 
be denied, but it must also be admitted that the 
Bible emphasizes this state as characterized by 
permanency. It is, in fact, the distinguishing fea- 
ture of Christian holiness. In the words of Dr. 
William Butler, it is “completed by a permanent 
consecration of all our ransomed powers of 
thought, affection, and action to the service of 
Almighty God.” For a time Wesley doubted 
if entire sanctification was ever lost. Afterwards 
he admitted that it might be; but, as Dr. Daniel 
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Steele well observes: “It is evident that he was 
not a believer in that kind of perfect love which 
may be experienced to day and lost to-morrow; 
a species which many mistaken professors avow, 
to the great detriment of the genuine expe- 
rience.”® But if sanctification is a work 
wrought in the states of the sensibility, what 
could be more natural than, in the realization 
of new experiences of spiritual joy, to infer that 
the fresh light and rapture were the coveted re- 
moval of “inbred sin,” especially if the mind was 
occupied by that thought and view at the time? 
And if this experience is conceived to be a work 
done at a particular moment in the past, to be 
referred to as “a blessing,’ no wonder it is lost. 
That sanctification which consists in getting 
something done to us, rather than in receiving 
Christ as he is made known to us in the light 
of the Holy Spirit, is certainly a superficial type. 
And so long as the energies of the Christian 
are absorbed in efforts to keep his “blessing of 
sanctification,” he does not yet see what Scrip- 
tural sanctification is. “You will never keep 
anything you can call a blessing.’* Sanctifi- 








*Love Enthroned, p. 131. "Bishop J. M. Thoburn. 
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cation is not keeping a blessing; it is allowing 
the Mighty Savior to keep us. It is joyfully 
granted that there are many among those who 
accept the theory here questioned, and who pro- 
fess the experience which it indicates, who give 
all needful evidence that they are holy men and 
women. But we are compelled to fear, and 
more than fear, that the number is not small 
of those who are led by this theory and its cur- 
rent methods to think themselves in a spiritual 
state, which, in fact, they have not known. We 
do not assume to know the hearts of others, nor 
will we take the attitude of a cold critic in mat- 
ters of religious experience; but for the correct- 
ness of the judgment here expressed we appeal 
to the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
and to the charitable observation of Christian 
believers. 

7. In connection with this theory of sanctifi- 
cation great stress is generally placed upon “pro- 
fessing the blessing.” This was the case when 
the new teaching first appeared in Methodism, 
and it remains true of the same teaching still. 
Those who believe themselves “cleansed from 
inbred sin,” are taught to avow this specific fact 
publicly and frequently. They are instructed 
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that they must do this as a means of retaining 
what they have received; that if they fail to do 
this, or if they shrink from using those terms 
which, according to the nomenclature of the 
theory, denote the removal or destruction of 
“inbred sin,” they will “lose the blessing.” In 
some circles it is urged that profession will bring 
into the light those who have lingering doubts 
whether or not they have received the specific 
blessing required by the theory; that it will give 
strength to those who are new and weak in the 
experience; and that it will put the soul under 
bonds to maintain its position, and thus destroy 
all the bridges behind it. A prominent teacher 
of this theory gives as a reason for this profession 
the following: ‘““No one but yourself knows about 
it; for sanctification does n’t make such a change 
in the outward life; so you must tell it.” § 

Out of this matter of “professing the blessing” 
some of the troubles and misfortunes of early 
Methodism arose, and from the same source 
troubles and misfortunes still arise. Charles 
Wesley and Whitefield, as well as many others, 
discredited the testimony of those who made 
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this profession. It does not appear that they 
thought them intentional deceivers, but that 
they regarded them as self-deceived,—thinking 
themselves in a state which they had not reached. 
A “sect of ranters” had arisen out of the “‘wit- 
nesses,’ who overestimated both their wisdom 
and their piety. These could be neither in- 
structed nor controlled, and by their extrava- 
gances excited prejudice against the subject, and 
brought reproach upon the societies. 

Wesley found it necessary to preach and write 
upon the subject. While he believed that many 
were the subjects of a genuine work of grace, 
he thought others who claimed to have the wit- 
ness of the Spirit that their “inbred sin” was re- 
moved, did not give good evidence that this 
was the fact. He describes them as “wanting in 
gentleness,” “in goodness,” not kind and loving 
in spirit; “wanting in meekness, quietness of 
spirit, composure, evenness of temper. They 
were up and down; sometimes high, sometimes 
low.” Some were “wanting in temperance ” in 
food and sleep, and in preferring that “preach- 
ing, reading, or conversation which gives them 
transient joy and comfort before that which 
brings godly sorrow, and instruction in right- 
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eousness.” ® He cautioned those who professed 
this state against making much of particular 
terms and phrases. “Do not perplex yourself 
at all,” he says, “about what you shall call it.” 
“It may be called by this or that name; names 
are of little consequence.” He warned all who 
professed this grace to “avoid all appearance of 
boasting, to speak with the deepest humility and 
reverence.” He says: “Avoid all magnificent, 
pompous words; indeed, you need give it no 
general name; neither perfection, sanctification, 
the second blessing, nor the having attained. 
Rather speak of the particulars which God has 
wrought for you.” 1° 

These cautions, given to all who professed 
the experience of entire sanctification, are sig- 
nificant as indicating a state of things in which 
they were greatly needed. The manner in which 
Wesley characterizes those who, as he thinks, 
fail to give good evidence that they make this 
profession intelligentlyis equallysuggestive. But 
extended acquaintance with the Church at the 
present time has convinced wise and godly men 
that such cautions and warnings are needed now. 





*'Wesley’s Works, VI, pp. 518, 519. 
* Ibid, pp. 524, 765, 772. 
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They see the injury done to the cause of real 
holiness by this unwise insistence upon the pro- 
fession of “the blessing.” We cite a few utter- 
ances of some who are well-known advocates and 
defenders of Christian perfection. 

“There is, though, wethink, even among some 
of us, an over-anxiousness to extend the profes- 
sion. It is urged in an unbecoming manner, and, 
as a consequence, it is often indiscreetly made. 
. . . Never declare your attainment to be 
greater than it is, with the hope that such a pro- 
fession will bring you into an advanced and 
better enjoyment.” 

“Do not attach too much importance to pro- 
fession; here is one point where you are likely 
to be misled, hence the greater need of caution. 
Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher found it necessary 
to advise a discreet and well-timed profession 
in their day. The admonition is certainly quite 
as much needed now. . . . Do not fall into 
the delusion that specific profession should be 
confidently and often repeated. Depend upon it, 
it will savor more of pride than of grace; it will 
influence to the injury rather than the advance- 
ment of the cause. . . . You are tempted 
that it is for the glory of God. There is room 
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for doubt whether this is not sometimes a 
snare.” ‘It is holiness, not the profession of 
it, that will give us influence both with God and 
man. 2? 

“Tf we have not a blessing, it is preposterous 
to profess it in order to receive it. It is selfish to 
profess any state of grace in order to retain it.” 1 

“There are few, if any, explicit professions of 
holiness or of Christian perfection in the Holy 
Scriptures. We search in vain for such testi- 
monies as these: ‘I am holy;’ ‘I am sanctified; 
‘I am perfect.’ Even the sinless Son of man, 
who could rightfully make these explicit declara- 
tions, chose other ways of professing his spotless 
purity and faultless perfection.” ?* 

We may add to these timely admonitions the 
fact that Mr. Wesley himself never professed to 
have attained entire sanctification. This was 
evidently not because he scrupled to speak of 
his religious experience in any manner calculated 
to do good. He gives us an account of his con- 
version with an utmost particularity. The place, 
the day, the time by the watch, and the particu- 
lar truth which opened his mind to the way of 





“ Christian Purity, pp. 216, 217, 305, 306, 318. 
* Love Enthroned, p. 180. ™ Ibid, p. 181. 
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faith are all given. He makes modest mention 
of seasons of spiritual blessing in his subsequent 
Christian life, but in no instance does he profess 
entire sanctification or claim to have received 
“the second blessing.” 14 He mentions many 
cases of others whom he believes to have at- 
tained holiness of heart and life, but he nowhere 
professes this attainment himself. 

A prominent writer upon this subject affirms 
as a fact that Wesley did make this profession.” 
He cites the following passages from his writings 
in proof of the statement: 

“In the evening, while I was reading prayers 
at Snowsfield, I found such light and strength as 
I never remember to have had before. I saw 
every thought as well as action or word, just as 
it was rising in my heart, and whether it was 
right before God, or tainted with pride or self- 
ishness.” 

“T waked the next morning, by the grace of 
God, in the same spirit; and about eight, being 
with two or three that believed in Jesus, I felt 
such an awe and tender sense of the presence of 
God as greatly confirmed me therein, so that 





14 Wesley’s Works, III, p. 324; IV, 140. 
* Perfect Love, p. 148. 
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God was before me all the day long. I sought 
him and found him in every place, and could 
truly say when I lay down at night, Now I have 
lived a day.” 

“You have over and over denied instan- 
taneous sanctification to me, but I have known 
and taught it above these twenty years.” 

“Many years since I saw that without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord. I began by fol- 
lowing after it, and inciting all with whom I had 
any intercourse to do the same. Ten years 
after, God gave me a clearer view than I had 
before of the way how to attain it, by faith in 
the Son of God. And immediately I declared - 
to all, ‘We are saved from sin; we are made holy 
by faith.’ This I testified in private, in public, 
in print, and God confirmed it by a thousand 
witnesses.’ 18 

On these quotations we remark: (1) In the 
first quotation there is not a word in reference 
to the subject of sanctification, nor an intima- 
tion that the subject was in Wesley’s mind. The 
paragraph in his Journal, from which it is taken, 
merely states that, after a day in which he was 





* Wesley’s Works, VII, p. 38; III, 324; IV, 140. 
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“unusually lifeless and heavy,” he had the 
precious season with God there related. What 
living Christian but could write a similar entry 
in his diary? (2) This passage was written in 
1744; and, in 1767, Wesley writes to Dr. Dodd: 
“T have told all the world I am not perfect; and 
yet you allow me to be a Methodist. I tell you 
flat, I have not attained the character I draw.” 17 
The question is not whether Wesley was or was 
not a holy man; it is whether he professed entire 
sanctification as a “second blessing” in the para-. 
graph cited. We can see no intimation of such 
a meaning. (3) The second citation is equally 
foreign to the purpose for which it is quoted. 
It is taken from a letter to Thomas Maxfield, 
who was a violent advocate of the new doctrine 
of sanctification, and had accused Wesley of hav- 
ing changed his views upon the subject. Wesley 
denies the intimation, and declares that he is 
teaching what he had known and taught for 
twenty years. The whole letter shows that 
Wesley and Maxfield differed in their views of 
the subject; but, from beginning to end, there is 
not a line in which the former makes any men- 


MWesley’s Works, IV, p. 245. 
18 
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tion of his own religious experience. (4) The 
third quotation is no more in point. It is taken 
from a letter in which Wesley relates how he 
was led to see the way of salvation by faith. 
Though the letter was written in 1771, he refers 
back to a time in his early ministry, and cites in 
evidence his sermon on “Salvation by Faith,” pub- 
lished in 1738. Was he professing sanctification 
when telling how he was led out of his legal state 
into a knowledge of the way of faith? If Wesley 
was, in these quotations, professing the expe- 
rience of entire sanctification, why do not those 
who now claim that they teach what, and as he 
did, make profession of it in the same manner? 
They certainly would lose no blessing, but 
would gain much influence among the Churches 
by so doing. (5) Tyerman says upon this point: 
“Wesley preached the doctrine, but he was slow 
to believe those who professed to experience it, 
and it is a fact more remarkable, that, so far 
as there is evidence to show, Wesley never, to 
the day of his death, professed as much as this 
himself. Hundreds, if not thousands, of his fol- 
lowers did; perhaps he himself was restrained 
from doing so by his dislike to high profession 
or by a conscientious fear that he hardly reached 
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the standard above [which he had] set up.” 18 
We think it quite probable that the injury which 
he had seen result from the professions of those 
who were really superficial in piety, but were 
not aware of it themselves, and the undue stress 
placed upon profession by those whom he ad- 
dressed as “the greatest professors in the Meth- 
odist societies,” had its influence in shaping his 
convictions of duty in the case. (6) Nor was 
Wesley alone among the holy men of that time 
in not professing entire sanctification. He says 
of his saintly co-worker, Fletcher: “He was upon 
all occasions uncommonly reserved in speaking 
of himself, whether in writing or conversation. 
He hardly ever said anything of himself, unless 
it slipped from him unawares. And among the 
great number of papers which he has left, there 
is scarce a page, except that single account of 
his conversion to God, relative either to his own 
inward experience, or the transactions of his 
life.” 18 Like the lamented Bishop Edmund S. 
Janes, “on the point of his personal religious 
experience, whether in private or public, he was 
rather reticent than otherwise. He spoke spar- 





* Life and Times of Wesley, I, p. 462. 
* Wesley’s Works, VI, p. 467. 
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ingly of his attainments; nothing of his sacrifices 
or labors; but much of Christ and his salva- 
tion.” 2° Yet, in writing to his family, he could 
say, “I have for years daily consecrated myself 
unreservedly to God.” “I seem to get nearer to 
God in prayer, to have more constantly a con- 
sciousness of God’s gracious presence.” 7? 
These were not instances of sanctification which 
must be told in order that others might know 
them. They bore their own witness in the lives, 
labors, and spirit of the men. They illustrate 
the remark of the sainted Dr. Bragdon when 
asked if he did not think it his duty to “profess 
the blessing of holiness.” He replied: “When 
we have holiness we shall not need to profess 
it; it will profess itself.” 


* Life of Bishop Janes, p. 410. 
* Ibid. pp. 346, 409. 
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1. THE views presented in the foregoing 
pages include the following particulars: 

(1) Sin is voluntary transgression of known 
law. This is not only a proper definition of 
some sin, but is true of all sin. In this respect 
there are no two kinds of sin. 

(2) In order to the beginning of an experience 
of salvation there must be a renunciation and 
purposed abandonment of all which is known to 
be sin, and, by all to whom he is made known, 
Christ must be acepted as a sin-atoning Savior. 

(3) These conditions met, the repentant sin- 
ner receives forgiveness of all his sin, and the 
Holy Spirit takes possession of his being, from 
which he had been excluded by sin. The saved 
soul is pardoned and regenerated. 

(4) Regeneration is sanctification begun— 
installed. So long as consecration on the part 
of the new believer continues entire—that is, up 
to the measure of apprehended obligation—and 
his faith remains unwavering, he is saved, he is 


holy. During any period, long or short, 
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through which his consecration and faith waver, 
intermit, fluctuate, he is not wholly, continu- 
ously, confirmedly, sanctified. 

(5) Entire, permanent sanctification is a 
Christian attainment, with few, if any, excep- 
tions, subsequent to the first moment of regen- 
eration in time, but in nature one and the same. 

(6) It does not consist in the destruction or 
annihilation of any thing in the soul. 

(7) Nor does it consist in the removal or ex- 
termination of the effects of ancestral sin. These 
effects, being in no proper sense sin, neither 
their removal nor their destruction is neces- 
sarily included in salvation from sin. 

(8) Entire sanctification does consist in un- 
reserved, uninterrupted consecration of the be- 
ing to God; a state in which the believer, 
through the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit, revealing Christ to him as an all-sufficient | 
Savior, lives triumphant over temptation, con- 
stantly saved from committing sin. 

(9) The attainment of this state is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, generally through successive reaches 
of faith, in which the soul is lifted nearer and 
nearer the point of permanent consecration, 
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until it casts itself, without a fear, wholly upon 
Christ as a present and all-adequate Savior from 
sinning. 

(10) Though this point of experience, com- 
pared with the hour of forgiveness, may stand in 
the thought as a second spiritual epoch, it is 
much less likely to consist in any one “blessing ” 
than it is to be the culminating result of many 
seasons of spiritual illumination, heart-search- 
ing, self-abasement, and humble boldness in be- 
lieving. Hence it is treated in the Scriptures 
as a point of mature Christian experience—a 
perfecting of the Christian graces. 

2. In the light of this subject we have indi- 
cated the true test of Christian experience. It 
is not how we feel; it is not peace nor rapture; 
it is not what was done for us or in us at any one 
given moment; it is to what an extent we are 
continuously saved from committing sin. The 
question is not whether what we inherited from 
Adam has been destroyed in us or removed from 
us. It is how permanent is our consecration; 
how steady our hold of Christ as a Savior from 
sin. We gave all to Christ in sacred purpose of 
heart when we sought pardon of sin. “Do we 
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stand to the gift?’? How uniformly do we 
choose the will of God instead of our own? We 
yielded wholly to his will at the first, as we then 
understood it. Do we yield wholly to his will as 
we now understand it? Have we turned back 
from new duties which have come into view 
with increasing light? Are we giving place to 
what we regard as little sins, as though any- 
thing could be little which is sin? Are our hearts 
fully set upon pleasing God in all things? Have 
we increasing power over temptation? Do we 
stand where we formerly fell? 

3. We have expressed the opinion that the 
theory of sanctification which makes it to con- 
sist in the destruction or removal of “inbred 
sin,” together with the methods more commonly 
adopted for its promotion, have resulted in 
many cases of high profession and superficial 
experience. If these lines are read in the spirit 
in which they are written, this judgment will not 
be regarded as “opposition to holiness.” Holi- 
ness is an abiding victory over selfishness. It 
is utterly incompatible with self-seeking. It 
does not exist where the heart indulges resent- 





*Wesley’s Works, VI, p. 728. 
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ment, ill-will, covetousness, or ehvy. Its su- 
preme choice is to be right with God and true 
to man. It is no more consistent with deception 
and scheming for place than with drunkenness 
and lechery. Holy men and women do not mur- 
mur; they are not self-asserting nor boastful. 
They do not seek the uppermost rooms at 
feasts, nor the chief seats in the synagogues. 
They do not pose as either heroes or martyrs. 
They will not seek fame, either in the world or 
in religion. Is there no need of heart-searching 
and watchfulness, lest that subtle enemy, the 
love of conceded superiority, attack us in dis- 
guise, and lead us to accept from good men that 


which we refuse from a wicked world? The 
pious Rutherford said: “I think some persons 


have been hurt by being set up and extolled for 
their great attainments in religion.” It is pos- 
sible for men and women, claiming holy expe- 
riences, to love, and even to seek the admiration 
of a charmed circle, while they weaken in the 
presence of self-denial and self-sacrifice for the 
salvation of men. It is possible for them to 
make so much of “good times,” “happy meet- 
ings,’ and joyful frames, in the fellowship of 
a sympathizing class, that the most trying work 
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of the Church falls upon those less accustomed 
to relate their experiences. 

4. Teachers of the theory mentioned are ac- 
customed to reiterate the statement that sancti- 
fication, meaning by that the extermination of 
“inbred sin’ from the heart, is the one essential 
condition of spiritual power. Preachers are told 
that this is the secret of ministerial success. The 
Churches are admonished that, if their members 
would but seek and obtain this destruction of 
their inbred sin, awakened sinners would come 
in crowds to their altars, and the general Church 
is told that, if this blessing was generally en- 
joyed, the world would soon be converted to 
Christ. The fact must be fully accepted that 
the spiritual power of the Church and ministry 
is in the degree in which they are holy. Like- 
ness to Christ, oneness with him in spirit, sacri- 
fice and labor—this is spiritual power; nor can 
it be in anything besides. 

But where is the evidence that spiritual power 
follows in the line of this particular teaching? 
Marked instances of spiritual power have all 
along appeared in the Church, but they have 
been in no way confined to the type of teaching 
under consideration. It is not difficult to find 
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ministers who have been much less successful 
in winning souls to Christ, after taking up this 
theory of sanctification, than they were before. 
It would be just as easy to find Churches, in 
which quite a number of their members have 
taught the theory, and professed the blessing of 
sin-extermination, with no discernible addition 
to the spiritual power of those societies. There 
may be exceptions, but as a rule these same 
persons have been no more successful in soul- 
saving, to say the least, than others of their 
brethren. We regret to say that there are 
Churches in which the very persons claiming 
this blessing, and teaching it as a condition of 
spiritual power, have constituted the least in- 
fluential element in them. “Free Methodists,” 
so-called, have made this type of teaching and 
profession their watchword from the inception 
of that movement. They have insisted that 
sanctification, as they teach it, is the condition 
of spiritual power; but their power to influence 
and save the communities in which their 
Churches have been located has been exceed- 
ingly small. We do not call in question the 
sincerity of those who maintain this view, nor 
doubt the fact that holiness is essential to spirit- 
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ual power; but the statement that spiritual power 
pre-eminently follows in the line of this partic- 
ular teaching is certainly incorrect. 

5. This subject opens to ministers and all 
Christian workers a most solemn and difficult 
duty. It is as true as it is sad, that many among 
us, who profess to be Christians, are in a state 
of religious torpor. Some appear wholly un- 
spiritual, and there is reason to fear that they 
have never gone beyond good desires and some 
resolutions to do better. Some are ready to ad- 
mit that they have never realized satisfactory 
evidence that they were accepted of God; others 
had a short experience following their conver- 
sion, but have come to regard this as the end 
rather than the beginning of their spiritual life. 
Not a few, who have been in the Church for 
years, do not claim to be more knowing or more 
holy than when they first entered its communion. 
Some are annually warmed up in a series of 
meetings, but lapse into more or less indifference 
when special means are over. Many are under 
the fascinations of the world: they put the party 
and the lodge before the prayer-meeting; bus- 
iness before the Church; the world before Christ. 
How shall we do our whole duty to these? 
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Can we, in faithfulness to their souls, preach 
sanctification to them as the remedy for their 
unspiritual state? Many would undoubtedly be 
glad to have their religious condition passed as 
that of the “merely justified.” They would feel 
relieved to have their worldliness charged up 
against the sin of Adam, rather than to feel the 
responsibility of being far from God. The 
teacher, too, would escape the trying work of 
showing them that they are still unforgiven, or 
that they have become backslidden. 

But is this half-and-half condition a state of 
justification? Does sin mean only gross and 
outward vice? Is salvation only a purpose to 
be pretty good, and a desire to go tc heaven 
when we can stay in this world no longer? 
Shall we patch up a superficial conversion with 
a superficial sanctification? It is the duty of 
Christian teachers to show to all men that, until 
they break with sin utterly, and go over to 
Christ, soul and body, they have not begun to 
experience a Scriptural salvation. A wave of 
pious feeling, experienced in a prayer-meeting, 
is no determining evidence of regeneration, 
much less of entire sanctification. Consecration 
up to light is a condition of justification; conse- 
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cration kept up to light is a condition of remaining 
in that state. Dr. D. D. Whedon well said: 
“The permanent continuity of absolute justifi- 
cation would be the highest sactification.”’ 

6. The magnitude of Christian privilege 
which this subject sets before us is beyond meas- 
ure inspiring. Christ has made as ample provis- 
ion for saving his people from all sin as from 
some sin. These provisions belong to every child 
of God. Jesus has made no exceptions. It would 
seem impossible to question this. It is not a 
question of human weakness or power, but of 
the ability and willingness of our adorable Say- 
ior. If he can keep a child of his in entire and 
peaceful choice of his Divine Will for an hour 
or a day, he can do it through all hours and all 
days. And why not for ever and ever? No cir- 
cumstances in life can deprive any one of his 
children of this confidence in him. Mothers, 
with their broken health and burden of care; 
wives, with impenitent husbands in their homes; 
business men, loaded to the water’s edge with 
this world’s affairs; young people, in school and 
college; the sick, in solitude and suffering; and 
ministers of the holy gospel, with their complex 
difficulties and unequaled responsibilities; each 
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and all have a Savior fully able, and equally 
willing, to save them from all known sin. Let 
no Christian plead his weakness or unworthiness 
as a reason for doubt. “Greater is he that is in 
you than he that is in the world.”? Your frail 
and diseased bodies will affect your mental 
states, and thus become sources of temptation; 
thoughts and impulses, unbidden and unwel- 
come, may leap into your intellect and feelings 
for the time; old habits may assail you; circum- 
stances may try you sorely; these are your ene- 
mies, not your sin. Your sanctification does not 
depend upon the annihilation of your enemies. 
“Sanctification, whether in part or in whole, is 
in the measure of the incoming and power of the 
Spirit. It is entire when, through his presence 
and power, the evil tendencies are subdued, and 
the dominance of the spiritual life is complete.” 3 
Only make choice always of Jesus’ will. Let 
your consecration become an irreversible dedi- 
cation of your all to him, and dare to trust him as 
implicitly for constant sanctification as you 
trusted him for pardon at the first. When Jesus 
said, “It is finished,” he saw every child of his, 


71 John iv, 4. 
* Miley’s Systematic Theology, II, 365. 
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through all time, and in all their conditions of 
life. His words are a holy pledge that, to each 
and every one of his children, he will become 
the Divine Power and Life, all-sufficient to save 


and keep them from sin. 


“But can it be that I should prove 
Forever faithful to thy love; 
From sin forever cease? 
I thank Thee for the blessed hope; 
It lifts my drooping spirits up; 
It gives me back my peace. 


In Thee, O Lord, I put my trust, 
Mighty, and merciful, and just; 
Thy sacred Word is passed; 
And I, who dare thy Word believe, 
Without committing sin shall live; 
Shall live to God at last.” 
—Charles Wesley. 
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